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(NO ONE DISSENTS 


ALL WANT VOTES 





wel 
lesichigan State Federation of Clubs 


‘? Goes on Record for Suffrage by 
Unanimous Vote 





Whatever timidity some other State 
Federations may feel about equal suf- 
frage, or about the possible conse 
quences of endorsing it, Michigan 
women are not a bit afraid. The 
unanimous vcte by which they passed 
the suffrage resolution at. their re 
cent State Convention in Saginaw 
will be a long feather in Michigan’: 
cap in days to come. 

The resolution was offered by Mrs. 
Nina Delong Savos of Pentwater. 

The Federation also adopted reso- 
lutions urging the passage of effec 
tive general conservaticn laws, the 
appointment of an efficient, trained 
State Forester, who should also assist 
the farmers; extension of housewives’ 
rights, and the introduction of a 
course in home economics at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. 





ENFRANCHISED 
THREE TIMES 





Wife of Professor at Oregon Univer- 
sity Hopes Now to Get Ballot for 
Good 





Mrs. Eric W. Allen, wife of the new 
head of the department of journalism 
at the University of Oregon, has had 
a novel experience as a woman voter, 
in that she has three times been giv- 
ev the right to cast a ballot, and has 
been disfranchised as often. Her 
home was originally in New Hamp- 
shire, where she could not vote. 
When the family moved to Colorado 
she enjoyed equal suffrage for the 
first time. She then accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher in an Illinois school, 
where she lost her vote. Upon marry- 
ing Mr. Allen she moved back to Col- 
orado, where she voted. Then they 
went west to Seattle, where she could 
not vote. But while she was in 
Seattle women were granted the suf- 
frage, and she cast her first ballot 
there for the recall of Gill. Now she 
is living in Oregon, and for a third 
time has lost her right, but she is 
confidently expecting to be enfran- 
chised for the fourth time after the 
election in November. Mrs, Allen 
was formerly a student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





WOMEN SCORE AT 
ARIZONA FAIR 





Have Most Attractive Tent on Grounds, 
With Many New Features—Use 
20,000 Badges 





The Arizona suffragists had made 
some new articles to sell or give away 
at the State Fair the week before 
election. They had a new leaflet with 
the suffrage map, and the endorse- 
ment of all political parties and 
unions. Of course they had golden 
buttons, badges, pennants, banners, 
etc. They had already used 10,000 
paper badges; 10,000 more were used 
at the Fair. 

A new and attractive post card had 
been made. An announcement card, 
also with the suffrage map, invited 
all visiting friends to come and con- 
fer with the Sate officers, from 11 to 
12 every day at the Fair Grounds, and 
from 7 to 8 every evening at Hotel 
Headquarters. 

With yellow bunting, a suffrage flag, 
London colored posters, Arizona post- 
ers and a special twelve-foot banner 
with six great stars and “Votes for 
Women,” the booth was the most con- 
spicuous on the grounds. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt expects 
to arrive in New York on Nov. 16. 
A great meeting to welcome her is 
to be held on Nov. 19. She left China 
sooner than she had planned, on ac- 


count of the plague. 
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The Six Sweet Suffrage Sisters May Turn the Scale 


By courtesy of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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LIQUOR MEN ARE 
SUFFRAGE FOES 





Dr. Harvey W. Wiley Says They Are 
Strongest Opponents of Votes for 
Women 





“The greatest enemies of woman 
suffrage are the organized liquor deal- 
ers,” said Dr. Harvéy..W. Wiley, for- 
mer chief of the Bureau of, Chemistry 
of the United States Agricultural Dé-' 
partment, in an address given this 
week before the Heptorean Club of 
Somerville, Mass. 

“The reforms toward simpler liv- 
ing,” he continued, “must come from 
the women, and the welfare of the 
public will be safer with them at the 
polls.” 

Dr. Wiley was speaking on house- 
hold economics. The universal adop- 
tion of a balanced ration of food that 
would sustain all wants, with little 
waste, he recommended as one way 
to reduce the high cost of living. 





LOS GATOS WOMEN 
CARRY ELECTION 





They Vote Bonds for Needed Improve- 
ments—Take City Out of “Strait 
Jacket” 





The influence of women’s votes on 
municipal questions was seen in a 
recent election in the enterprising 
little city of Los Gatos, Cal. 

The question before the voters was 
the issue of $81,000 bonds for street, 
park and city improvements. The 
bonds met with decided opposition, 
although the necessity for them had 
been shown in a campaign of public 
education, in which the women had 
taken an active part. They not only 
worked but voted for the improve 
ments, and secured a victory-over the 
older and more conservatve element, 
which would have kept the city in the 
same strait jacket in which it had 
existed for so many years. The 
Jamestown (N. D.) Alert says: “The 
significance of the election shows the 
growing importance of the suffrage 
question in tuis country, a proposition 
that cannot be ignored, overlooked or 
headed off.” 





Many Kansas ministers, at the re- 
quest of the Kansas E. S. A., preached 
in favor of woman suffrage in their 
churches on “Suffrage Sunday,” taking 





fer their text Genesis 1:26 and 27. 





SEATTLE’S VOTE 
HAS GROWN BIG 





More Men Register Than Ever Be- 
fore, Also Many Young Women Just 
of Age 





Seattle “points with pride” to the 
large increase in its vote. The total 
registration for the general election 
to be held on Nov. 5 is 84,938, against 
74,635 for the city election held on 
March 5 of this year, an 1:\crease in 
eight months of 10,308. This does not 
look as if equal suffrage drove away 
prospective settlers. 

At the last election held before 
women voted (the general election of 
Nov. 4, 1910), 49,061 voters registered. 
At the first election at which women 
could vote (the recall election held 
Jan, 27, 1911, when George W. Dilling 
succeeded Hiram C. Gill as mayor), 
the total registration was 71,175. At 
the city election held on Feb. 14, 1911, 
it was 71,831; at the city election of 
March 4, 1912, it was 74,635; and for 
the general election to be held next 
Tuesday it is 84,938. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: 

“While women are to some extent 
a new feature to the registration divi- 
sion of the city comptroller’s depart- 
ment, they are just as easy, if not 
easier, to handle than men, accord- 
ing to Chief Registration Clerk W. A. 
Gaines. 

“*The ladies seem to know just 
what to do when they enter this 
building, and they go about it in a 
business-like way,’ said Mr. Gaines, 
yesterday. ‘It is seldom any of them 
asks an unnecessary question—more 
seldom than do the men—and, con- 
trary to tradition, few of them object 
to giving their age. 

Looks Like Day Nursery 

“*At times our offices might be 
taken for a day nursery, Women with 
babies in their arms, some crying, 
others cooing and laughing, wait at 
the desks for the clerks to enter their 
names. 

Young Women Eager to Vote 

“*There are plenty of young women 
in Seattle, and I believe most of them 
were here last week to register for 
their first vote. Many of them ad- 
mitted they might be a little puzzled 
when handed their first official presi- 
dential ballot, but declared their in- 
tention to vote “just as they pleased, 
without accepting anyone’s suggestion 
or advice.” ’” 


OHIO NURSES ASK 
VOTES FOR WOMEN 





Can’t Get Nurses on State Board Be- 
cause Electors Only Are Eligible 
Under Constitution 





The Ohio Association of Graduate 
Nurses passed a resolution in favor 
of equal suffrage, at its recent con- 
vention in Canton. The International 
Congress of Nurses went on record 
as desiring votes for women, but the 
Ohio nurses have a special and prac- 
tical reason for wanting this reform. 
They have a bill which they are try- 
ing to pass through the Legislature 
for the examination and registration 
of nurses in Ohio, and they want 
nurses to be members of the board. 
But at present, under the State con- 
stitution, voters alone can serve on 
any State board. 





NEW MEN’S LEAGUE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Men at State University Organize to 
Help Votes for Women Campaign 





The University of Pennsylvania 
now has a Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage. Last Monday evening there 
was a meeting in Houston Hall, to 
form a suffrage club similar to those 
at Harvard and other universities. 
A number of the faculty, including 
Dr. Clyde L. King, Dr. Leo S. Rose 
and Dr. Scott Nearing, were sched- 
uled to speak. The meeting was also 
addressed by Mrs. M. C. Klingel- 
smith, librarian of the University Law 
Library. Among the students taking 
part were Mr. George G. Mayer, who 
told of the Harvard Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage; Mr. L. F. Sanville, 
chairman of the meeting, who ex- 
plained the aims of the society, and 
Mr. Randolph G. Adams. Mr. San- 
ville was chosen president and Mr. 
Mayer secretary of the new League. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw is devoting the 
last ten days of the campaign to 
speaking in Kansas. 





In Denmark, Prime Minister Bern- 
stein has introduced a bill to give 
women Parliamentary suffrage and 
make them eligible to the Folksthing. 


SUFFRAGISTS VOTE 
FOR PRESIDENT 





State Presidents Tell Their Choice 
for Chief Executive If They Could 
Cast Ballots on Tuesday 





The saying, “Many women, many 
minds,” was never better illustrated 
than in the answers of the State Pres- 
idents to The Woman’s Journal's ques- 
tion regarding their personal prefer- 
ences for President of the United 
States. The outcome ought forever 
to set at .rest any fears that all the 
women would vote one way. As was 
to be expected, they are as much 
divided in their choice as the men. 

These opinions, of course, are per- 
sonal and not official; and there is 
no certainty in any State that the 
views of the majority of the suffra- 
gists are the same as those of their 
president. But it is of interest to 
see how the presidents of the State 
Suffrage Associations would vote this 
year if they had a chance, 

A few of the State presidents were 
moving about and could not be 
reached, and one or two thought it 
inconsistent with strict nonpartisan- 
ship to express any opinion. 

Of the thirty-nine answers re- 
ceived, seventeen are for Wilson, 
thirteen for Roosevelt, three for Taft, 
one for Chafin, one for Debs, and four 
in doubt. 

Evidently, no one can “deliver” the 
women’s vote. Incidentally, the re- 
sult shows how absolutely necessary 
it is that the National Association 
should remain nonpartisan, as an or- 
ganization, when its membership is 
so greatly divided in opinion. 





WHY WOMEN NEED 
A DIRECT VOICE 





Jane Addams Gives Examples—Public 
Baths, Clean Milk, Children’s Nurses 
—Where Philanthropy Stops 





Jane Addams lately addressed a 
great audience at Saginaw, Mich., 
where the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs was in session. She said, 
in part: 





“Women need the ballot for munici- 
pal, county, State and national af- 
fairs. My experiences in Chicago 
have convinced me that equal suf- 
frage would be a great help. We es- 
tablished public baths there by pri- 
vate means, but when the baths were 
transferred to the municipal authori- 
ties, they were not kept open in the 
evening, just when they were most 
needed. In addition, there were so 
many men who wanted to use the 
baths that it was difficult to secure 
any hours for the women. 

Woman’s Judgment Valuable 
“By private philanthropy, nurses 
were provided to care for children 
during the hot weather, hut when the 
city took over this work the number 
of nurses was reduced, and the result 
was a rapid rise in the infant death- 
rate. 

“We must know that milk is not 
poisoned, we must teach mothers to 
care for their children, and it is obvi- 
ous that in this women’s judgment is 
most valuable. The officials seem to 
think that as long as these things 
for the public welfare are done by 
private philanthropy, it is fine to have 
the women in charge, but as soon as 
they are turned over to municipal 
futhorities, then it at once becomes 
wrong. That is absurd: The play- 
ground movement was started as phil- 
anthropic. Now that it is under the 
city, women are called in in an ad- 
visory capacity. But why not direct? 
“The United States is almost the 
only country where women do not 
have the municipal vote. In my work 
among women of various nationalities 
I have been surprised at the large 
number of foreign women who had 
votes before they came to America. 

“Not only the city work, but much 

(Concluded on Page 350) 








They already have the municipal vote. 
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ast and day is dawning, and 
— a world awakes and stirs, 
Rises at the call of battle, meets the 
struggle, his and hers! 
Man and woman join the army: Man 
and woman, did I say? 
But I see the ranks increasing—boys 
and girls in close array! 


Surely not to grinding labor? Judging 
by their years and looks, 

They are off to desk and schoolroom, 
spelling-match and = writing- 
books, 

With a merry time at recess and an 
afternoon of fun,— 

Whether in the lane or alley, children 
love to play and run! 


No, for eight or ten long hours they 
must ply their weary tasks, 

Strain their sight and sap their vigor, 
till their faces grow like masks, 

Lacking lustre, joy and spirit, while 
their tired bodies bend 

And their patient, unskilled fingers 
keep on working to the end! 


rea- 


Unskilled, patient!—There’s the 
and 


son, there’s the crime, 
there’s the sting— 

That the weak and the defenceless 
must endure this cruel thing! 

Innocence and blind obedience, which 
should shield them from all 
wrong, 

Holds them slaves to kin or stranger, 
the unscrupulous and strong. 


Can we profit by the labors which 
their taskmasters have wrung? 

Can we count our gold and silver in 
the sorrows of the young? 

Can we guard our health and comfort 
while disease and toil and pain 

Warp their minds and mar their stat- 


ures? Perish such a ghastly 
gain! 

Look upon the dumb creation,—even 
it can guide and teach! 

Does the swallow force its fledgling 
far beyond its strength ana 


reach? 
For the hours she has brooded does 
she clamor for return? 








> 





CHILD LABORERS 


By ELIZABETH TOUSEY 





7, 


Must the parent and the nation seek 
her twittering nest to learn? 


Shall the painted savage tell us that 
such things ought not to be? 

Shall we yield the blinded heathen 
his superiority? 

Has Industrial Ambition graved an 
idol, reared it high, 

Fallen to the earth in worship, made 
God’s truth appear a lie? 

No! the mill must be deserted and 

the factory must fail 

Ere our country’s great investment 
shall grow feeble, dull and pale. 

By the promise of our fathers, by the 
standards they have set, 

Wrongs like these no more shall flour. 
ish—we can never quite forget! 


Quite forget the price that bought us, 
planted us upon this soil; 

Quite forget the prayers and perils, 
sacrificial blood and toil, 

Which established our Republic, 

flung its banner to the wind, 

Held it forth the hope and refuge of 
a storm-tossed humankind! 


Let us take to heart the lesson taught 
by England years ago, 

Lest we reap the bitter harvest that 
once brought her pride so low; 

Let us heed the wiser counsel of 
those peoples o’er the sea, 

Who have sown a better seed, 
ripening for posterity! 


now 


By those memories of childhood, safe 
and happy, free and blest; 

By those ties of human nature, strong- 
est, deepest, tenderest; 

By our love for own children and our 
longing for their weal, 

May we not forget the others 
we understand and feel! 


may 


By the Child, divine and human, smil- 
ing in His manger-bed; 

By His calling of the children and the 
gracious words He said; 

By His parables of judgment and the 
warnings which He spoke 

To the shame of their offenders,—up, 
and break their heavy yoke! 
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ee NOTES SSRVRLLOL ASSIA OLA IWORD 


There is no foundation for the press 
report that Jane Addams may consent 
to be a candidate for President of the 
N. A. W. S. A. 

At the girls’ colleges, the young 
women are holding political conven- 
tions, parades and mock presidential 
elections. They are getting ready to 
vote 


The Oregon campaign has had little 
open opposition till lately, but now 
it is reported that the liquor interest 
has Opened a fierce war against the 
suffrage amendment 





Owing to the extension of Ger- 
many’s national insurance scheme to 
employees of private offices, 1500 new 
officials are to be engaged by the gov- 
ernment to deal with this branch of 
the work, of whom 6500 are to be 
women. 

Besides political clubs in abundance 
which have been organized lately at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan., 
the girls of the college have organ- 
ized a suffrage club. Enthusiasm 
runs high among the forty girls who 
compose the organization. They de- 
clare their intention of educating ev- 
ery student in the college who doesn’t 
believe in equal suffrage 





The Indiana State Medical Associa- 
tion lately passed a resolution in 
favor of the State regulation of vice, 
but Dr. Amelia Keller of Indianapolis 
presented so strongly the medical and 
moral objections to such a measure 
that the resolution was rescinded. 
Dr. Keller was given an ovation the 
next time she appeared before the 
Woman’s Franchise League, of which 
she is president. 





Chief Justice Joseph B. 
Michigan has come out 
suffrage 


Moore of 
for woman 


Equal suffrage will be a long step 
toward world peace, Baroness von 
Suttner declared in a recent address 
in St. Louis. “Women always have 
hated war,” she said, “and when they 
have the vote they will bring the fem- 
qualities of mildness and gra- 
ciousness, upbuilding qualities rather 
than destructive, into politics, and 
international _ rela- 


inine 


eventually into 
tions.” 


Mrs 
New 


Clara 8. Laddey, president of 
returned home on Oct. 
30 after 115 days of campaigning for 
equal suffrage in Ohio and Wisconsin 
Since Sept. 5 she has spoken every 
day, sometimes two or three times 
a day, generally to German audiences, 
and always with good acceptance. 
She got home in excellent health and 
spirits, not having had an hour’s ill- 
ness during her trip, and having thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. She found the 
people not only willing but eager to 
hear 


Jersey, 


“Women who refuse to see the san- 
ity of suffrage,” said Bishop Darling- 
ton the other day, “remind me of the 
old-time Rosemaries and Aramintas 


who appeared in the ‘Hearthstones’ 
and ‘Fireside Companions’ of earlier 
days, with their sloping shoulders 
and ever-ready-to-faint habit. The 


clinging vines—they are content to go 
to the sturdy oak every Saturday 
evening for a dollar or two to spend. 
Does that sound to you like a picture 
of the splendid American women of 
today?” This was one of the many 
good things said at the great meeting 
of the Woman Suffrage Party in Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS OFFER 





informed and up to date is a year’s subscription to The Wom- 


a N appropriate Christmas present for friends who like to be well 


an’s Journal. 


The Journal makes e@ suitable gift for either men 
or women, and it lasts a whole year! 


Give the national suffrage 


paper this year; it will cost you uo needlework, no hurry, and no worry, 
and it will not only give pleasure but it is likely to make converts. 
DAINTY and appropriate Christmas card will be furnished free to 


anyone wishing to send The Journal for one year. 
check or money order for each subscription, 


rush,” 


a sa ; . uw 


Send $1 by 
“Order early and -avoid the 


Agnes BB. Rysn. 
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MORE ABOUT CHINA 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 











We took our SS. Persia at Hong 
Kong, bound for Shanghai, with glad 
anticipation of the quiet rest the 
three days’ trip would afford, for our 
stay in South China had been so ex- 
ceedingly active and absorbing and 
the heat so intolerable that nature 
demanded a respite. A surprise, how- 
ever, awaited us. 

Meet a Typhoon 

In the Formosa Channel, where the 
Persia’s sister ship was torn into 
fragments on the rocks a year ago, 
a typhoon overtook us, and we re- 
mained in its throes for twenty-four 
hours. No passenger or officer will 
ever forget that experience, nor cease 
to be grateful that we came through 
it. The ship rolled until some of the 
lifeboats on the top deck were filled 
with water, and the driving rain 
leaked in whereyer there was a pos- 
sible chance. The piano broke loose 
and waltzed about to its own tune; 
desks and chairs following its ex- 
ample. Most of the passengers re- 
mained in bed, clinging to the rail of 
their berths, too frightened to be very 
ill. Those of us who had the temer- 
ity to get up were rewarded by a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of black and 
blue bruises, the result of frequent 
tumbles. Beyond a few sprained 
ankles and wrists, and cuts, we were 
all set ashore at Shanghai, twenty- 
four hours late, with a memory of an 
event behind us which we shall never 
care to repeat. 

Huvting Suffragists in Shanghai 

We found Shanghai hot, but not so 
humid as Hong Kong. A kind Ameri- 
can friend placed a motor car at our 
disposal, and we set to work at once. 
The President of the American Wo 
man’s Club, Dr, Fearn, walked in at 
door of the hotel as we walked 
in at another, and before I had regis- 
tered, | had made a promise to lec- 
ture for the elub. After much in- 
quiry and many long journeys hither 
and yon in quest of the Shanghai suf- 
tragisis, during which we met many 
who had lived in 
years and had been there 
Revolution, the Hong 
experience repeated. 
them had read in the papers 
what all the world had read, but they 
nothing 


one 


men and 


China for 


women 


during the 
Kong was 


Mosi ot! 


knew 
We called at the office of the Tung 
Ming Hui (the revolutionary society 
which had assisted us in Canton), 
and presented our letter of introduc- 
tion, but no one spoke English. With 
the universal language of gesture, we 
made an appointment to return, and 
when we did we met Mr. Ma Soo, the 
sympathetic, high-minded, _ brilliant 
editor of the China Republican, an 
organ of the new Republic, printed in 
English, and only a month old. Asa 
result of our interview we received 
a committee of ten suffragists at tea 
in our hotel on the second afternoon. 
Praise for Chinese Suffragists 
All who came understood English 
somewhat, and a few spoke  ex- 
ceedingly well. We spent two de- 
lightful hours together. We had won- 
dered what kind of women we should 
find. They were all young, refined, 
educated, gentile, womanly, but they 
were spirited, and understood the ful 
import of the woman’s campaign for 
justice quite as well as any Western 
leader. We discovered that these la- 
dies represented a society with a 
printed constitution, regular dues, 
-nrd 200 paid-up members, called the 
Chinese Ladies’ Mutual Helping So- 
ciety. Its object is to get the vote 
for women and to make them fit for 
it by the spread of education. All of 
these ladies had been members of the 
revolutionary secret society, and one 
demure, tiny-footed little woman was 
pointed out as having carried many 
bombs into China from Japan. 
Addresses with Interpreters 
They invited us to a_ reception 
which they proposed to give in our 
honor at the Chang Su Ho Gardens, 
and two days later, at the appointed 
hour, we were there. It proved to be 
a meeting in a good-sized hall, with 
an audience of at least 350 men and 
women. Some dear little maids in 
trousers, with black braids down 
their backs, and bright, sparkling 
eyes, acted as ushers, and performed 
their task as well as any Western 





girls could have done. We followed 








the president, Miss Sophia Chang, to 
the platform, while a young lady 
played a march upon a piano. Miss 
Chang at once stepped to the front, 
and delivered an address of welcome 
in Chinese. Miss Charlotte Chang, 
who is no relation to the president, a 
student just returned from. the 
United States, acted as interpreter, 


and after every few sentences re-— 
peated the remarks in ready, excel-' 


lent English. The sentiments ex- 


pressed revealed a broad grasp of the > 
Chinese situation and a comprehen: | 
sion of the woman suffrage move-’ 


ment. Miss Chang spoke calmly but 
with dignity and force. 
swelled with affectionate pride that 


our cause had found so noble a lead- | 


er in this far-away land. The inter- 
preter, - with brilliant readiness, 
turned my English speech into Chi- 
nese. Every point was applauded 
with exactly the same spirit as in our 
own meetings. 

A young man, who doubtless under- 


stands English perfectly well, came to | 


the platform to interpret for Dr. 
Jacobs. He suffered from stage fright, 
and trembled visibly. When he 
turned the first period into halting, 


jerky Chinese, a suppressed jeer 
arose from the men, and _ great- 
ly increased his agitation. Miss 


Chang came back to interpret the 
next speech and was heartily ap- 
plauded by the same men, who 
nodded approvingly at her and to 
each other. I thought this an inter- 
esting incident, as a straw which 
shows the way the wind is blowing 
in New China. The president closed 
the meeting -with another strong 
address, and we then went out into 
the Garden, where such members of 
the society as could remain were 
photographed. Tea followed for the 
group of officers and guests, and was 
a unique experience, since, with the 
exception of some beautiful Chinese 
apples and persimmons, no article of 
food was served which we had ever 
eaten before, and all was dainty and 
tasty. 

Banner Presented for Budapest 

During the meeting we were pre- 
sented with a banner, which, In re- 
ality, was delivered later, as there 
had not been time to complete it be- 
fore the reception. It is presented 
by the Chinese Ladies’ Mutual Help- 
ing Society to the International Wo- 
man Suffrage Alliance, and the motto, 
in large Chinese characters, done in 
beautiful white embroidery on scar- 
let satin ise “Helping each other, all 
of one mind.” They explained that 
the Chinese women wanted the help 
of foreign women, and in return they 
wanted to help them. This exquisite 
banner, with its truly international 
message, will be presented to the 
Congress in Budapest, where, it is my 
hope, some Chinese women will come 
as delegates to tell the wonderful 
story of their uprising. These suf- 
frage ladies were not content with 
this gift to the Alliance, and gave each 
of us a souvenir fan, inscribed with 
high-minded mottees in Chinese char- 
acters. 

Hard to Get News in China 

A long private talk with the Presi- 
dent and some of her officers cleared 
our minds on many points. There is 
no National Suffrage Association, and 
the women within the Tung Ming Hui 
have conducted the suffrage agitation 
in most places where it has taken 
place. The great distances between 
centers and the absence of news- 
papers in the interior, is the reason 
that the workers in one town do not 
even know the names of those in an- 
other, nor what has been done in any 
other community. In Europe and 
America there are no secrets concern- 
ing the National Government, What- 
ever Congress does one day is known 
the next day in the remotest little 
burg. Here, even the local leaders of 
the Republic are uncertain of the 
meaning of the brief despatches 
which come from Peking, and we are 
beginning to understand how it is 
possible for intelligent people to be 
so densely ignorant concerning things 
which are taking place under their 
very noses. We left Shanghai with 
the cenviction that the half had not 
been told about these Chinese women, 
and with several clues which we must 


My heart! 


follow, and with reports that we must 
verify. I shall reserve my opinion 
upon the whole movement here until 
after our visit to Peking, where a 
group of delegates from different 
towns are soon to gather to make 
another appeal to the government for 
votes. 
Arrive at Nanking 


Nanking, having been a temporary 
capital of the Republic and the seat 
of the provisional constitutional con- 
vention, was the center of the suf. 
frage agitation. We arrived there 
after dark, with only two days to re- 
main, for the express trains to Peking 
run once a week only, and we could 
not postpone that journey for a whole 
week. I looked out frem the bedroom 
window into a crowded nest of little 
| Straw huts with men, women and 
| children here and there, resembling 
ants around their little mounds. In 
the foreground a woman with a baby 
on her hip and a little girl were 
grinding corn between a small “upper 
and nether millstone,” as the women 
|of Asia have been doing for thou. 
sands of years. It seemed a far cry 
to woman suffrage. I learned later 
that these people were famine refu- 
gees from the North. 


Wonderful Historic City 
After breakfast 


we were soon ou 
our quest for suffragists. The ther- 
|mometer stood at 98 degrees, and 
they told us that we must drive eight 
miles at least before we could come 
| to the center of the city. Nanking 
j has five times been the capital of 
| China. More than a century before 
| Columbus discovered America it was 
| surrounded by a mighty wall, which 
has been repaired many times. It is 
| now twenty-seven miles in circum- 
‘ference, and in area Nanking is the 
second city in China, Peking taking 
first place. Its history is the story of 
the Celestial Empire, “Imperia! 
Cities,” wherein lived the rulers of 
ancient days, lie in ruins within its 
great walls, and squalid, ill smelling 
streets, upon which open small shops, 
give shelter to people who, one may 
well imagine, are medern duplicates 
of those who lived there two thou- 
sand years ago. 


Suffragists Found in Nanking 

When we found the object of our 
quest, Miss Wu Moh Lun, to whom 
we had a letter, it was at the Head- 
quarters of the woman’s branch of 
the Tung Ming Hui, of which ghe is 
president, in a house of many inner 
courts. Here she received us, and 
through an interpreter we put our 
many questions. She at once told us 
that the ladies of Nanking desired to 
give us a reception. We explained 
why our stay must be so brief as to 
make such an undertaking impossible, 
and requested an appointment for the 
next day when we could talk more 
freely. A gentleman present inter- 
preted for us, but his knowledge of 
English made us doubt the accuracy 
of the statements. The next day at 
10 in the morning we were there 
again accompanied by a student of 
the Nanking University as interpre- 
ter. We were getting on very well 
toward an understanding when sud- 
denly we were told that it was now 
time to go to the reception! Our 
surprise may be imagined. Miss Wu 
explained that they could not do much 
in so short a time but that they could 
not allow us to depart without an 
expression of their appreciation of 
our coming. 

Reception at Short Notice 

Directly, not far away we entered 
a gate over which hung the crossed 
military and civil flags of the Repub- 
lic, and found ourselves in a hall well 
filled with men and women. We were 
seated at a table in the center of the 
room covered with a snowy cloth, and 
tea was served at once. Meanwhile, 
Miss Wu and Mrs. Chang Hang Ying, 
president of the Suffrage Society, 
went upon the platform. Both deliv- 
ered addresses of welcome, in a spirit- 
ed yet dignified and composed man- 
ner. Mr. Chao Hu, a Chinese Bache- 
lor of Arts, interpreted my reply, and 
our student interpreter that of Dr 
Jacobs. Some young ladies sang and 
played on the piano, 

I noted particulanly that the women 
present applauded with enthusiasm 
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abilities, while the men seemed 
rather patronizing. About 150 men 
and Women were present, and many 
arrangements revealed the fact that 
these suffrage ladies had been work- 
ing hard to make the occasion a suc- 
cess, From one o'clock in the after- 
noon until 10 o’clock the next day is 
a pretty short time for such a meet- 
ing, and I offer it as evidence of the 
executive skill of Chinese suffragists. 
Again, the reception closed with a 
general photograph of the members. 
Here in Nanking, also, the Suffrage 
Society numbers about 200, has print- 
ed rules, collects dues from its mem- 
bers, and enjoys the dignity of a 
Headquarters apart from those of the 
woman’s Tung Ming Hui. 





Only One Stone Thrown 

We asked particularly about the 
story of window-smashing which was 
sent abroad when the constitutional 
convention was in session. The cor- 
rect version, as told to us, was this: 
The convention passed a resolution 
favorable to woman suffrage, but with 
a rider which declared that the times 
were not ripe for it. The next day 
thirty women, some belonging to Nan- 
king and some coming from other 
towns, went in a body to the hall to 
protest. Their object and intent were 
peaceable, but they found the doors 
locked, and a group of armed soldiers 
guarded the entrance. When they 
found that they could not go in, one 
woman threw a small stone and broke 
one window, whereupon Dr. Sun came 
out to see who the intruders were. 
He heard what they had to say, and, 
they claim, gave them some definite 
promises, after which they withdrew. 
This one stone was multiplied into a 
wholesale destruction of windows, the 
smashing of all the furniture, and the 
utter rout of the Assembly, after 
which the chastened members prompt- 
ly gave the vote to Chinese women! 
Sven in Shanghai we got a very dif- 
ferent version from the one which 
I had from Miss Wu, who was pres- 
ent. 

Everywhere we have heard the ser- 
vice of women soldiers belittled; some 
frankly declaring that there had never 
been any, others that the story was 
all a joke, and still others that there 
had been some foundation for the dis- 
patches, but that women had been of 
little consequence in the Revolution. 
We have traced up every clue, and 
I now conclude that there is much 
more to be told that the public will 
never know unless the women them- 
selves tell the story. In a later let- 


ter I shall tell what I have learned. | 


Suffrage Movement Well Started 

Certain it is that the woman suf- 
frage movement has a firm founda- 
tion, able leaders and earnest, not 
easily discouraged followers. It is 
also certain that in China, history 
is repeating itself, and that the men 
who gladly accepted the help of the 
women before and during the war are 
now wriggling out of their promises 
with the plausible excuse that the 
question of woman suffrage is a dis- 
turbing element in this period of dif- 
ficulty. No vote was given to the 
women of China except in the Prov- 
ince of Canton, and there it was given 
for one election only. The matter is 
not settled, however. The Tung Ming 
Hui had ddvocated equality of rights 
for men and women, but there are 
other revolutionary societies not so 
liberal. These have been working at 
cross purposes and endangering the 
new Republic by their suspicions of 
each other. Dr. Sun Yat Sen has 
just united five of these parties into 
one, and since the others did not 
want woman suffrage he cheerfully 
threw it overboard. The women were 
on hand to make their appeal to this 


‘have not oe and the final out- 


come is in doubt. 

Whether victorious or defeated in 
their first campaign, the International 
Alliance will welcome this band of 
brave Chinese women as members of 
the world’s suffrage army. Those of 
Shanghai and Nanking wish to join, 
and if the union of all clubs in a 
national society can be effected, all 
will be well. 

It seems curious that the names of 
the presidents in Shanghai and Nan- 
king should be the same, but I am 
told that there are only about three 
hundred family names in all China, 
so that each one is repeated so many 
times that by comparison Smith and 
Brown in our country are rare titles. 

Carrie Chapman @att. 

SS. Lueny, on Yangtse Kiang, 

en route to Peking. 

Sept. 11, 1912. 


THE FLOWER SHOP 
GREAT SUCCESS 





Equal Rights Play Depicts Heart 
Struggles of New Woman, Ending 
in Victory 





Marion Craig Wentworth’s first 
play, “The Flower Shop,” gives re- 
markable promise of a brilliant career 
in the dramatic world. “The Flower 
Shop” is noble in conception, lofty 
in purpose, and brilliant in achieve- 
ment, As in Ibsen’s later plays, one 
is stirred intellectually and ethically 
by the modern social problem—one of 
the subtlest of them all—which forms 
the motif of the play. No less surely 
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does it find its place with the romantic 
plays, for the drama of love throbs 
through its lines with all the force 
of the elemental passion. 
Pulsing With Love 

The play is alive—vital—pulsing 
with the love of the individual woman 
for the one man, which stirs her heart 
to its depths as she faces him whom 
she loves with a free-woman’s love; 
pulsing no less with the passion of 
the larger, the world-woman’s heart, 
whose love for humanity makes the 
sacrifice of her own personal happi- 
ness not too great, if thereby, she may 
win for the men and women of the 
future a nobler sealization of love and 
life, 

Different Views of Marriage 

There is light and shadow; humor, 
at times broad and straight, at times 
delicate, half evanishing—and there 
are pointed sallies of wit. There is 
keen analysis of motive; there. is 
color—the characters stand out in 
strong contrast, voicing the different 
attitudes towards marriage. 

We have Polly, for whom dependent 





collective body, but to no avail. They 


love is enough; Lena, lonely and hun- 
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gry for children, accepting marriage 
without love, so long as it is “re- 
spectable”’; Mary, saved from the 
streets, knowing that a loveless mar- 
riage is in reality no more respectable 
than the life from which she has 
escaped. 
There is Mrs. Knight, the furtively 
exultant widow, rejoicing more in her 
new economic freedom than she 
mourns the husband who begrudged 
each five cents he spent on her; airy 
little Mrs. Summers, who cajoles and 
manages her husband; Cornelia von 
Schlegel, kindling with the new ideal, 
but yielding it to her lover’s pride; 
and there is Louise van Anden Ram- 
sey, who for the fulfilmeut of her own 
life attempts, though vainly, to be 
both wife and artist; and, radiantly 
above the others, Margaret Kendall, 
once the “rebel for herself alone” 
against the traditional life of woman 
—now the “rebel for other women,” 
if need be to the sacrifice of her own 
and even of her lover’s happiness. 
Here are the women of the whole 
cycle of the ages, past and present— 
and the woman of the future. 
Many Types of Men Shown 
And the men are all there: Dave, 
fond and loving, holding Polly's ideal 
of marriage; William Ramsey, proud 
of the woman he marries, yet echoing 
the brute conception of her place: 
“The woman ought to be supported by 
the man. It is a law of nature. . . 
Once we get our hands on your hearts 
we can mould you to our will, 
We are your masters—eternally your 
masters. That’s another law of 
nature, It has nthing to do with the 
pocket-book, either’; and Stephen 
Hartwell, holding woman in rever- 
ence as a different being from him- 
self and more beautiful, who should 
be honored, and loved, and saved from 
the sordid experiences of life, to 
whom her protection is sacred as a 
religion: “The desire to protect the 
woman I love it is the Instinct 
which has lifted man out of barbar- 
ism and endowed him with whatever 
there is of good in his nature today. 
It spiritualizes and ennobles 
him as motherhood does a woman.” 


Two Women’s Dilemma 

The plot relates the crucial experi- 
ence in the lives of two beautiful and 
gifted women, Louise Ramsey and 
Margaret Kendall. They had won for 
themselves renown as singers of op- 
era, When their voices were lost in 
an epidemic. Louise later marries 
William Ramsey, who had previously 
loved Margaret Kendall; while Mar- 
garet, conceiving that woman has a 
life of her own to live, that marriage 
should not be a profession, a trade, 
but indeed a “marriage of*true minds” 
—I think better of marriage than 
that it is merely an escape from the 
responsibility of taking care of one’s 
self”’—hides herself in a strange city 
under her mother’s maiden name, 
fearing lest the struggle with lone- 
liness and poverty may lead her to 
yield to the love of Stephen Hartwell 
before she is assured in her own 
heart that she in reality loves him. 

Without a name, without friends, 
she faces the problem of self-support, 
and solves it through her Flower 
Shop. When she has achieved suc- 
cess, she knows that her love for Ste- 
phen Hartwell has been no mere 
longing for protection and companion- 
ship, but a great, overwhelming pas- 
sion. But they are separated. Brave- 
ly she goes on with life, trying to 
show other women the way to eco- 
nomic freedom. She gathers about her 
her helpers, her customers, her 
friends, and inspires them with her 
ideals. She opens up before their 
eyes vistas of a larger, nobler, more 
lovable and more heroic womanhood. 

A Poignant Problem 

Suddenly life changes—Margaret’s 
hiding place is discoveréd—and we 
have the four together, Margaret, 
William Ramsey, Louise and Stephen 
Hartwell, 
The problem changes also—it is no 
longer the old economic one of self- 
support. Margaret has already “won 
out” in that. It is a problem far more 
subtle, more elusive and baffling, and 
it holds them all unrelentingly in its 
grip. It is the question as to whether 
a woman may be both wife and artist 
—whether she may have the full and 
complete joy of love as a woman, and}: 
the full and complete joy of life as 
a human being. It involves conflict 
between man’s pride and chivalry on 
the ene hand, and woman’s last step 
into full, free human life. 

The Spirit of Motherhood 

Underneath all in the woman's 
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and to other women that the children 
of the race may be born of free moth- 
ers, of mothers whose greatness of 
spirit is matched by greatness of 
deed. 

Margaret tries to make clear that 
economic freedom involves much ‘more 





than mere independence: “Don’t you 
see? It isn’t only because I want wom- 
en to be free. I want them to grow, 
to be larger, nobler, more beautiful— 
[ want them to care for other children 
as well as their own—for the common 


_|life, for justice, for big ideas. . 


I want them to care, and they can’t 
until they take part in the life outside 
their four walls.” 
Would Shield the Woman 
The man’s point of view, to shield 
and protect woman, is given full 
weight. “This very instinct to work 
for the woman he worships . . is 
the heart and goal of all his efforts— 
the one restraining, refining force in 
his life. For the good of society 
it should be preserved at all costs.” 
Thus pleads Hartwell with Margaret. 
The Woman’s Need 
. But the woman’s need, transcending 
her need for protective love, it is hard 
for the man to see. “Yes, it is true,” 
Margaret replies, “but the women— 
their needs—what does it do for 
them? Idols—sex creatures. Oh, 
want them to be more than that!” 
Thus the intellectual conflict—but, 
holding our hearts as well as our 
minds, is the conflict of love and mis 
understanding: “Margaret, you do 
love me? Yes, you do. Then why am 
I not all? Why do you hesitate—how 


~ 


can you think of your work? Can you 
not choose, Margaret?” And so there 
comes pain to them both—it seems to 


the man that the woman is choosing 
between him and her Flower Shop— 
and for her is the grief that he can- 
not understand that “it is not a ques- 
tion of choice,” but a principle in- 
volving a larger life for them both, 
and for all men and women. 
Love and the Ideal Victor 

Finally, through adjustment and 
clearing vision, the higher ideal and 
love are conquerors, and from our 
vision of the nobler woman who is 
already in our midst, our eyes are 
turned to the “new” man who Olive 
Schreiner tells us is nowhere so faith- 
fully portrayed as in the heart of the 
new woman—as Hartwell, his imag- 
ination having grasped the aspiration 
of the woman’s soul, turns, hand in 
hand with her, towards the future, 
saying: 

“It is easy to be romantic—set a 
woman on a pedestal as a saint for 
devotion and all that,—it is harder to 
help her live her own life, but perhaps 
after all that is the more genuine de- 
votion—real chivalry in the end.” 
Mabel Caldwell Willard. 
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GIVE THE FARMER’S 
WIFE A VOTE* 





Prize Article, by Gertrude Q, Campbell 








| The farmer's wife should have a 
vote because it is just and right. 
She is required to pay taxes and obey 
laws. 

She should have a vote for the wel- 
fare of her husband and family. Mo- 
nopolies, corporations, manufacturers 
and capitalists control the votes of 
their employees to secure legislative 
privileges. The farmers’ wives and 
daughters should have direct influ- 
ence in order to secure just legisla- 
tion for the farmers, 

She should have a vote on the con- 
struction of roads over which she 
must travel. 

She should have a vote on the man- 
agement and policy of the schools in 
which her children are educated, and 
on the use of the school building as 
a neighborhood center for improve- 
ment. 

She should have a vote for national 
representatives who will favor agri- 
cultural development more and war 
measures less. Congress spends 70 
per cent. of the government’s income 
for wars, past and future, and but 12 
per cent, for agricultural improve 
ment, and devises every means te 
tempt the sons of country mothers 
into the army and navy. The price 
of one battleship would construct 666 
miles of road, and pave it with the 
best brick. 

She should have a vote to protect 
her daughter from the white-slave 
dealer, and to raise the age of con- 
sent. 

She should have a vote to enact 
legislation for the protection, im- 
provement and health of her children 
equal to that enacted for her hus- 
band’s live-stock. 

She should vote so the laws of our 
country may give equal pay for equal 
work; that the wife may receive a 
just income for her share of the 
work, and may manage those hold- 
ings possessed in her own name, 

One-seventh of our population are 
foreign born; the very large major- 
ity of these are men. They swell the 
vote of the cities, until on many im- 
portant questions the rural com- 
munity is disfranchised, Votes for 
farmers’ wives would be a means of 
cleaning up the cities, so that country 
boys might visit them without being 
debauched, and country girls might 
not be lured into a life of torture and 
an early death. Sixty thousand girls 
perish through the traffic in women 
each year, a large number of them 
innocent country girls. 





Thompson's cow got into my. gar- 
den and ate all the grass off the lawn.” 
“What did he do?” 

“Sent me a Dill for using his cow 
as a lawn mower.” 
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PRESENT SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free Countries: New Zealand, Australia, Finland, 
Norway, and Burmah. 

Free States: California, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. 

Campaign States to vote on «suffrage November 5, 
1912: Michigan, Kansas, Wisconsin, Oregon, and 
Arizona. 











THE GREAT ELECTION 


Before the next issue of The Woman’s Journal appears, the 
great national election will have taken place. It will settle the 
country’s destinies for the next four years; it will decide issues 
as momentous to women as to men. For the first time, women 
in six States will have a vote in regard to all questions and all 
candidates. How natural, how reasonable, how fair that it 
should be so! And how absurd that in all the other States women 
are still debarred! 

Perhaps after the election is over this may no longer be the 
case. After Nov. 5 it is possible that we may have eleven en- 
franchised States instead of six. The heart of every lover of 
justice will be with Kansas, Arizona, Oregon, Michigan and Wis- 
consin on Nov. 5. To each and every one of the campaign 
States, thousands of women and men are saying in spirit: 

“Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 





A. 8. B. 


PRACTICAL PREACHING 


It is a good sign that hundreds of ministers all over the 
United States preached last Sunday on the best ways of prevent- 
ing and curing tuberculosis—a preventable disease that costs the 
country 200,000 lives a year. Still more practical were the ser- 
mons preached by many other ministers in behalf of the ballot 
for women. What causes tuberculosis? Primarily, unwholesome 
surroundings. How can New York City stamp out its white 
plague while it has many thousands of people sleeping crowded 
together in windowless, dark rooms? 

The College Equal Suffrage League of California has brought 
out a pamphlet on the practical results of woman’s ballot. It 
shows the added power that women have gained to prevent these 
unwholesome conditions: 

“In San Francisco the inspector of buildings says that now he 
can say to the builders, when they violate the law about air, 
light and space: ‘There is one organization of voters (the San 
Francisco Civic Center), numbering over a thousand public- 
spirited women, who are going to see whether you violate the 
law. A dozen of these women were out measuring up your new 
tenements, and if you don’t put up the right sort of buildings you 
will have all these voters to reckon with!’” A. S. B. 


THE YOUNGEST VOTERS 


The doctrine that the ballot is not a privilege but a burden 
finds little favor anywhere among men who are excluded from 
it. A little while ago it was the college students who were pro- 
testing and petitioning. Now it is some youthful would-be voters 
in Indiana. 

The question is asked, “May a man vote on Nov. 5 if the 
twenty-first anniversary after his birthday falls on Nov. 6?” It 
has been put up to the Attorney-General of the State, we are 
told “by numerous anxious inquirers.” His answer is that the 
young man may vote, that he becomes twenty-one years of age 
the day before the anniversary of his birthday. 

“This grows out of the fact that the law recognizes no pieces 
of days. The day of a man’s birth is counted as if he had lived 
the whole of that day, and when he has lived through the year 
until the beginning of his next birthday, he then starts on the 
second year of his life, and so, when he has lived through twenty- 
one years and starts on the twenty-first anniversary of his birth, 
he then starts to live on the twenty-second year of his life, hav- 
ing previous to that day lived twenty-one years.” z 

But it is still held that his mother and grandmother have 
not yet arrived at years of discretion. A. 8. B, 
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As the time draws near for the vote to be taken on the pend- 
ing suffrage amendments, all sorts of anti-suffrage falsehoods 
are sown broadcast in the press, One of the most infamous ap- 
peared in last Sunday’s papers, under the guise of a cablegram 
from London. 

It asserts that the suffragists have become “flagrant teachers 
of immorality”; that they have published pamphlets with such 
sinister titles as “Sex Equality’—a clear proof that they want 
a general overthrow of morals!—and that the organ of the 
Church of England League for Women’s Suffrage lately con- 
tained an article by Miss Maude Royden advocating “practices 
which are the subject of criminal prosecution in every civilized 
country.” The grossness of this falsehood will probably defeat 
its object. Even those who have never met Miss Maude Royden 
will find it hard to believe that the organ of the Church League 
would print an article advocating immorality. Those who had 
the pleasure of making her acquaintance and hearing her speak 
during her American trip, know that she advocated nothing of. 
the sort. The Woman’s Journal several months ago received a 
letter from Miss Royden indignantly denying a slander of this 
kind. As we had not given currency to the slander, we did not 
publish the letter, believing that for our readers a denial was 
quite unnecessary. 

One G. M. Godden is reported in this cablegram as asserting 
that “the so-called suffrage movement is deeply involved in an 
unatural and indecent agitation,” that in its literature 
“monogamous marriage is pronounced monotonous. Morals are 
described as based as much upon convention as principle, and 
sex war is proclaimed as necessary”; and the said G. M. Godden 
says that such literature is responsible for “the epidemic of 
hysteria and the loss of normal sense of decency,” which he 
attributes to English suffragists. 

These stupid slanders have arisen out of the fact that a cer- 
tain new magazine in England has been advocating startling and 
unconventional doctrines about marriage, etc. But this maga- 
zine was not a suffrage but an anti periodical. English suffragists 
are calling attention to the fact that it has ceased publication, 
while the suffrage papers are flourishing and multiplying. 

A. 8. B. 





THREE DEGREES 


The Maine Teachers’ Association last week adopted a reso- 
lution protesting’ against the recommendation reported to have 
been made by Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, chief of staff of the 
United States army, that military tactics be taught in the public 
schools. When the teachers of France passed anti-militarist reso- 
lutions a few months ago, the government forcibly dissolved the 
Teachers’ Associations. In Russia, about six years since, a 
meeting of teachers in the Caucasus to discuss an improved cur- 
riculum was summarily broken up by a colonel who disapproved 
of teachers holding meetings for any purpose; and when a few 
of them protested against his high-handed action, he retorted by 
giving all the women teachers at the convention over to his sol- 
diers. The extent to which women are punished for trying to 
use their “indirect influence” varies with the degree of civili- 
zation. 

Even in Boston it is not safe for them to work for the de- 
feat of members of the School Committee. A. S. B. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


It is significant that every political party in California has 
put in its platform a plank favoring pensions for destitute 
mothers, 
This plan originated in Australia, where women vote. When 
a widow is left with a family of small children whom she cannot 
support, the government has to come to her aid, in any coun- 
try, but there are different ways of doing it. In Australia, 
instead of boarding the children in an institution, or placing 
them out in families among strangers, the government boards 
them with the mother. Since the time of little Moses and 
Pharaoh's daughter, a mother has had advantages over a hired 
care-taker, 

Gertrude Atherton has come out in advocacy of the law. 
She says: 











most of the careless observers, I labeled it unwise ‘charity.’ 


not wasted. 


children. 


the fundamental duty of every State is to conserve the citizen 


given to every child, even ‘the least of these.’ ” 





argument for it. When,equal suffrage was granted in Colorado 


time. She said, in substance: 


Colorado women were enfranchised they wanted to vote intelli 


them to answer their wives’ questions.” 





“When I first heard all this mothers’ pension talk, like 


“Then I began to think the matter over, and I realized that 
under the present unjust social system, when the parents have 
been shoved to the wall and the power even to combat taken 
away, there is still the child to consider. I can’t quibble or|clared marriage to be a lamentable end to a woman’s ‘career,’ 4 


argue about these babies all over the State, brought into the|saq falling off from the ‘higher life.’” Mrs. Goodwin might safely 
world without asking for such a doubtful heritage. They ought 


to be given a chance. They ought to be turned into citizens, 


“I've tried to think of some better scheme, but I have not 
been able. Therefore, I am heartily in favor of this. mothers’ 
pension fund scheme, assisted by such institutions as the 
Juvenile Protective Association, for the benefit of these deprived 


“We have come to think of the State too much as of a 
remote machine that does not touch our lives closely. Surely 


to build better and better citizens all the time—better, stronger 
bodies, broader, cleaner minds. That is why all these activities 
that the careless Stae formerly took no interest in—play for the 
children, vocational schools for the children, baths for the chil- 
dren—are beginning to be looked upon not as fads, but as 
necessities—necessities for the building of better citizens. I 
have begun to believe that with this new law the State of the 
future is going to be personally responsible for a chance to be 





BALLOTS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Grace Duffield Goodwin names, as her seventh good reason 
against equal suffrage, “Property rights: the loss of immunities 
and priveleges.” There is not a single enfranchised State where 
the ballot has cost women an iota of their property rights. Chief 
Justices and judges agree as to this. Let Mrs. Goodwin read the 
testimony on this point of Judge Lindsey of Colorado, for whom 
she professes high esteem, of Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming 
and Chief Justice Sullivan of Idaho. 

Mrs. Goodwin says, “All States are struggling to bring the 
laws relating to the property rights of women up to the stand- 
ard of present-day conditions, but the impatience of the suffrage 
agitators will neither admit this nor give time for its rational 
accomplishment.” Mrs, Goodwin looks upon a State as an entity, 
making a struggle as a whole. As a matter of fact, the struggle 
for improved property rights in most States has been made by 
the suffragists, and they have learned by experience that it was 
much longer and harder because it was carried on in behalf of 
persons who had no votes. There is no need to tell them, “A 
law is not made as quickly and easily as a baby’s dress!” 
Mrs, Goodwin quotes the present laws of Massachusetts. She 
knows nothing about the many toilsome journeys that the for- 
mer editors of The Woman’s Journal had to malse to the State 
House to secure the removal of one old injustice after another, 
with persons of Mrs. Goodwin’s type continually throwing cold 
water, and declaring that women already had “all the rights they 
wanted.” For six years, the “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women” actually 
circulated, under its official imprint, a leaflet in opposition to 
equal guardianship! And, after more than 60 years of agitation— 
which might be considered “a reasonable time’—34 States are 
still without equal guardianship. 

Mrs. Goodwin cites, among a woman’s privileges in Massa- 
chusetts, that “if she engages in illegal business” or commits “a 
minor crime,” the law holds her husband responsible—as it 
would hold him responsible for damage done by his cattle—and 
she adds the amazing statement, “The women who are asking for 
the ballot are the ones who are saying that these laws shall not 
be changed in any particular.” No suffragist has ever defended 
these anachronisms, er would object to changing them. 

A. 8. B. 


WOMEN’S LOWER WAGE 


Mrs. Goodwin enumerates various reasons why women get 
less wages than men, such as the transient nature of their 
employment, etc. No one ever supposed that their lack of the 
ballot was the sole cause, but it is one cause, and some high 
authorities{think it an important one. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
National Commissioner of Labor, wrote: 

“The lack of direct political influence constitutes a power- 
ful reason why women’s wages have been kept at a minimum.” 

Mrs. Goodwin argues against a mintinum wage for women. 
She claims that the only reason why women teachers get lower 
salaries than men is that their work is not so good. She fails 
to see that anything can affect wages or labor conditions 
except “economic law,” ignoring how far they have already 
been altered by men since working men obtained the ballot. 
She lays stress on the need that women in industry should 
work under good conditions, not only for their own sake, but 
for that of the race. For this very reason she ought to advocate 
equal suffrage. As Prof. Arbuthnot has pointed out, while the 
effect of iegislation upon men’s wages has been very gradual 
and indirect (except in the case of public employees), its effect 
in improving the conditions of !abor has been direct and exceed- 
ingly great. A. 8S. B. 





SEX “DOMINANT FACTOR” 





Mrs. Goodwin’s eighth reason is that “sex is the dominant 
factor in this problem.” She says: “Women suggest that it is no 
more their business than that of a man to take care of the chil- 
dren.” On the contrary, one of the special reasons urged for 
equal suffrage is that it is more particularly women’s business to 
take care of the children, and that children’s welfare will be 
more adequately safeguarded under the laws when their mothers 
have a vote. 


Suffrage and Marriage 


Mrs. Goodwin also says: “Colleges have occasionally de- 


be challenged to name any such college. But if there were one 
such, or even many, this might be an argument against collegiate 
education for women, but it would be no argument against wo 
man suffrage. California reports 2000 more marriages during 
the past year than during the year before. After a generation of 
equal suffrage, Wyoming was shown by the census to have the 
smallest proportion of unmarried women to its population of any 
State in the Union. Lady Stout, wife of the Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, calls attention to the fact that since equal suffrage was 
granted, the marriage rate and the birth rate have both gone up. 
>! Woman’s ballot does not cause weddings, as a rule, but clearly 
it does not prevent them. 


Created Solely for Mothers? 


Mrs. Goodwin says: “If a woman is not a mother, she has 
failed, either voluntarily or involuntarily, to do the only thing 
for which, in the original scheme of creation, she was intended.” 
Mrs. Goodwin may have some private information as to the in- 
tentions of the Creator; if not, this bit of dogmatism is unwar- 
ranted. If we go by the Bible, the woman was created in the 
first place to be a helpmeet to her husband, not to be the mother 


A little squib is going around the papers about a man who|°f Cain and Abel; and there is no reason why a modern woman 
opposes equal suffrage because, if women could vote, he is afraid|Sould not help her husband by her vote in the effort good men 
his wife would want him to explain the tariff to her. Almost|#"¢ making to secure better government. 
every argument urged against woman’s ballot is in reality an| biology, it is plain that woman was intended not only to be 4 


If we judge from 


mother, but to do some other things besides. Above all, women 


something of this kind actually happened, and it proved to be|@re just as good mothers where they have the ballot as where 
a very good thing for the men. Ellis Meredith described it at the|they have not. Indeed, it is a significant fact, pointed out by 


Dr. Helen C. Putnam, that the eleven countries having the low- 


“Every wife likes to believe that her husband knows every-| ©st infant death rate are all of them countries where women 
thing, and every husband likés to have his wife think so, When|Vote. Judge Lindsey says: 


: “Certainly equal suffrage has not made women any the less 


gently. They made the air blue with interrogation points, and| WOMdnly or any the less motherly. It does not take any woman 





A. 8. B. 





the men had to brush up their own political knowledge to enable|from her home — to spend ten minutes in going to the polls, 


casting her vote and returning to her home; but during those 
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that home and all other homes than any other power or influ- 
ence in Colorado.” 
Trained by Heredity? 

Mrs. Goodwin thinks it arrogance to assume that women 
can do “the work in which for centuries men have been specially 
trained.” It is only of recent years that the majority of men 
have obtained the vote; and whatever mental aptitude a man 
may acquire is just as likely to descend to his daughter as to 
his son. 

Physique Too Weak? 

Mrs. Goodwin lays stress upon women’s physical nature as 
unfitting them for the burden of the ballot. But women con- 
stantly do things much more taxing than to read the daily paper, 
talk over public questions with husband and friends, and occa- 
sionally attend a political meeting or cast a vote. It is nothing 
to school teaching, nursing, factory work, or just doing the 
housework and cooking for a healthy and hungry family. 

‘ Men Too Dangerous? 

Mrs. Goodwin says: “Francis Parkman states another phase 
of the sex danger: ‘Without a radical change in human nature, 
women cannot be equally emancipated with men, It is not a 
question of custom, but of an all-pervading force, always formid- 
able in the vast number of men in whom it is not controlled by 
higher forces.” . 

It may be dangerous for a young woman to go into lonely 
places late at night; but what danger can there be for her in 
going to the polls in broad daylight, in her own precinct, among 
her own friends and neighbors? The idea is fantastic. Women 
meet men continually in the street and the postoffice, in factory 
and workshop, at concert and theatre, and at social gatherings. 
What harm would it do them to meet in one place more? And 
why should American men be suddenly turned into wild animals 
by the presence of a ballot box and of election clerks? Henry 
Ward Beecher said more than sixty years ago: “Let a woman go 
up firmly and modestly to deposit her vote, and if any man dares 
to molest her, the crowd will swallow him up as the whale swal- 
lowed Jonah!” Earl Barnes, in the Twentieth Century Maga- 
zine for September, 1912, said a man with'a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s experience in Idaho told him: 

“No woman has ever been insulted at the polls in Idaho, and 
she runs no more danger of annoyance than in buying her ticket 
at the window of a railway station. Men are not always sober 
in either place, but if a man made a remark to a woman that was 
not polite, or used offensive language in her presence, he would 
be mobbed, even in the roughest mining camp in the State.” 

Mrs. Goodwin says: “The woman lacks endurance in things 
mental”’—the way girls take stiff college courses and tough civil 
service examinations does not look Jike it—and that “she lacks 
nervous stability’—if she did, how could she ever care for a 
teething baby?—and that she has too much sympathy to be a 
safe voter. But our public affairs are not afflicted with any over- 
plus of sympathy and could well stand a somewhat larger in- 
fusion. 

All these whimsical doubts and timidities fall flat before 
the hard fact that women are’ actually voting, by hundreds of 
thousands, in many different States and countries; and that 
these bugbears do not in practice materialize. A. 8S. B. 

(To be continued.) 


TWO STURDY TAX-RESISTERS 


The facts are now at hand in regard to the case of Mr. Mark 
Wilks and his wife, which has called out so much jocose com- 
ment in the American press. It is an interesting story, and, as 
is usual with English news bearing on the question of equal 
rights, it got greatly distorted in crossing the ocean. Mr. Wilks 
has been represented as the luckless victim of a strong-minded 
wife. Instead, he and she were fully in accord. Both were bent 
upon making a protest against certain absurd and iniquitous fea- 
tures of the English tax laws. The time-honored method adopted 
was refusal to pay the tax. 

An Ancient Blue Law 

The law establishing the income tax in England was passed 
in 1842, At that time all a wife’s property and earnings were 
under the control of her husband, and the law—logically enough 
—treated her income as a part of his income, and required him 
to pay the tax on both. When the Married Woman’s Property 
Act was passed about forty years later, wives acquired the con- 
trol of their own property and earnings, and the woman ought 
to have been made responsible for her own income tax. But 
the government has always refused to recognize the validity of 
the Married Woman's Property Act as related to the income tax 
because it can collect a bigger tax by keeping up the legal fic 
tion that a wife’s income belongs to her husband. 

Can Squeeze the Tax-Payers 

Persons with incomes below a certain amount are entitled to 
a rebate or “abatement.” That is, after they have paid the tax, 
part of it is refunded to them. Lumping the income of husband 
and wife together brings the amount in many cases up to a fig- 
ure which prevents the tax-payer from getting any rebate. 
Therefore, the government persists in regarding the income of 
husband and wife as one person’s income, though two persons 
have to live out of it, and often children as well. This legal 
fiction enables the government to screw more than $7,000,000 
extra out of the small tax-payers. Naturally, they do not like it. 

Law Victimizes Wives 

Another obnoxious feature is that the rebate on the wife’s 
income tax is paid to the husband, who is not obliged to give it 
back to her. One of the public officials connected with the col- 
lection of the income tax says in a letter called out by the Wilks 
case: 

“The other day a woman came into the office to seek advice. 
She was a pale, worried little creature, and had a little blind 
child. She had had to leave her husband on account of his 
brutality—he seemed to be a thoroughly bad lot—and had re- 
turned to her parents with the child. She never saw her hus- 
band, nor received any money from him, but he was getting her 
income tax repaid to him. Her income was very small, and she 
needed it all for herself and her child, and asked how the money 
could be obtained for her own wants. I could only iell her that 
nothing could be done, as the law held that her income belonged 
to her husband, on hearing which, she broke down and sobbed 
bitterly. 

“These are cases one hears of every week. These repay- 
ments often amount to quite respectable sums, perhaps as much 
as £40 or £50 ($200 or $250), for a three years’ claim. I must 
say that personally it is terribly distasteful to me, when I have 
recovered tax deducted from a married woman’s income, to be 
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obliged to draw the cheques in favor of her husband, though 
morally the money is hers. Yet this is what I am forced to do 
for my own protection, as, if I handed the money to its real 
owner, I should have to pay it to the husband in addition. 
“The isolated case of Mr. Wilks is a relatively small matter 
when compared with the numerous cases of defrauded wives. Mr. 
Wilks, being released, will have saved £40 ($200) by imprison- 
ment, and lots of these wives would joyfully do a few weeks in 
Holloway, if thereby they could save their money.” 
Mr. Wilks Goes to Prison 
When a married woman’s property is in such a shape that 
the government can lay hads upon it, it collects the income tax 
without asking anybody’s leave. . But when her income is de- 
rived from her own earnings, this becomes impossible. Mr. 
Mark Wilks is a schoolmaster. His wife, Dr. Elizabeth Wilks, 
is a physician, She earns more than he does. Both are suf- 
fragists. Both object to women being taxed without represen- 
tation, and also to the legal fictions of the income tax. When 
Mr. Wilks was ordered to pay his wife’s income tax this year, he 
declared himself unable to do so, and pluckily went to prison. 
Hot Campaign of Protest 
A vigorous campaign of protest meetings against his im- 
prisonment and the injustice and absurdity of the law was Car- 
ried on by the Suffrage Associations, the Tax Resistance League, 
and the various Men’s Leagues for Woman Suffrage. They also 
pointed out the cruel position in which Dr. Elizabeth Wilks was 
placed in being obliged either to let her husband suffer or to 
forfeit his respect by compromising her principles and his. 
A Dramatic Ending 
The end came in a most dramatic manner. While Mr. 
Wilks was lying on his bed in the prison infirmary, within hear- 
ing of the speakers’ voices at a meeting of protest going on out- 
side, he received the news that the government had knocked 
under and ordered his release; and he went out and suddenly ap- 
peared in the midst of the meeting, where he was welcomed 
with enthusiastic rejoicings. 
Many Witty Comments 
The case has called out ali manner of witty and sarcastic 
comment upon the present state of the law. Israel Zangwill said 
that as things are now, “marrying an heiress might be the ruin 
of a man.” Dr. Mansell Moullin said that the tax-collectors had 
twice sold up Dr. Elizabeth Wilk s’s furniture, and the third time 
they had carried off her husband, thus implying that Mr. Wikks 
was his wife’s property. 
Bernard Shaw’s Protest 
Bernard Shaw said this was the beginning of the revolt of 
his own unfortunate sex against the intolerable henpecking 
brought upon them by the government’s refusal to grant wo- 
men’s suffrage, a reform which everybedy knew was going to 
come, and the delay of which was a mere piece of senseless 
stupidity. From the unfortunate Prime Minister downwards, no 
man was safe. Women, he added, had got completely beyond 
the law at the present time. Mrs. Leigh had been let out, but 
he presumed that, after a brief interval for refreshments, she 
would set fire to another theatre. He got his living by the thea- 
tre, and very probably when she read the report of his speech 
she would set fire to a theatre where his plays were being per- 
formed. 
Other Old Blue Laws 
Laurence Housman called attention to other antiquated laws 
that still exist in England: “Every man, according to law, must 
go to church on Sunday morning, or sit two hours in the stocks. 
[It is unlawful to wheel baby carriages on the pavement. If the 
police were compelled to enforce all the laws on the statute 
book, England would be a hell.” 
Marriage Is Penalized 
These courageous tax-resisters have published a statement 
setting forth that the refusal to recognize the Married Women’s 
Property Act penalizes marriage and puts a premium on illicit 
relations. If Mr, Wilks and Dr. Wilks were living together with- 
out being legally married, they would be taxed on their separate 
incomes, and taxed a good deal lower than they are now. 
Likely to Bring Cure 
The Wilks case will probably lead to the wiping out of the 
anomalies of the income tax. For centuries the law of England 
provided imprisonment as the punishment for either married 
partner who refused conjugal rights to the other. So long as 
wives only were punished, nothing was done about it. The law 
was finally changed in consequence of the persistent efforts made 
by a vindictive wife to have her husband locked up for refusing 
to live with her, although he offered her almost any sum to let 
him off. History seems likely to repeat itself—only that in the 
Wilks case the husband was a willing victim. All honor to Mr. 
Wilks and Dr. Wilks! A. S. B. 


A CORRECTION 


A telegram from Topeka, received as The Woman's Jour- 
nal goes to press, says: 


“My attention has been called to an editorial in The Jour- 
nal of Oct. 12th, in which I am quoted as attacking Mr. 
Roosevelt’s sincerity. In a previous editorial it was stated 
that I denied saying the Catholic Church helped to defeat the 
amendment in Ohio. There is net a basis of truth in either 
statement. Anna H. Shaw.” 





Everyone is subject to misquotation. The report about 
Roosevelt was widely circulated in the daily papers. The 
other report (quoted by us from the Chicago Public) was 
that Miss Shaw denied saying that the Catholic Church de- 
feated the suffrage amendment in Ohio—not that she denied 
saying it helped to do so. And The Public gave facts which 
seemed to make it clear that the Catholic Church did not 
turn the scale. A. 8. B. 


OPENING THE BLIND EYES 





By Helen Louls Slack 





It is a bit of a blow to the honest, earnest surveyor of 
the field of suffrage to find that many of the opposition party 
are not of the masculine gender, but rather, of the so-called 
“weaker” sex. Worse than weak are they, for not only do they 
themselves live lives of ease and of toilless tranquility, but 
they compel even those to do 80 who are willing to shoulder 
their share of the world’s labor. These are they who retard the 
progress of our great cause, very often for this reason only, 
that they are as children who do not know. Ask them such 
questions as these, “Do you know what genuine improvement 
women have accomplished in Colorado? In Wyoming? In Call- 





fornia?” I fear me, you will find that the whole subject of 
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“MATERNAL GOVERNMENT” 


“This country is drifting fast in the direction of paternal 
government!” somebody is reported to have said a few days ago. 

“Excuse me, sir!” a suffragist gently observed, “you should 
have said maternal government.” 

Whether this alleged dialogue ever took place or not, there 
is no doubt that our government at present does some things 
which a judicious mother would not do in governing her children. 

One thing which every wise mother or teacher avoids is 
showing partiality. Nothing is so sure to rouse discontent and 
resentment. Intense feeling has been stirred up by a case now 
pending in Massachusetts, because many people believe that im- 
partiality has been violated. 

Suppose that a mill owner in Lawrence had on various oc- 
casions used violent language against the strikers—no matter 
how violent. Suppose a riot had taken place later, in which 
another mill owner, a friend and colleague of the first, had been 
killed. Can anyone imagine that the first mill-owner would 
have been charged with the murder of his friend, and held with- 
out bail, on the ground that his inflammatory talk had led to 
the riot? 

During the last thirty years, there have been innumerable 
labor troubles. There has been much inflammatory talk on 
both sides, and, unhappily, much violence and loss of life. Some- 
times the main provocation has come from one side, sometimes 
from the other; but there is no instance on record where an em- 
ployer has been arrested on a charge of murder because one of 
his own sympathizers had been killed in a disturbance which the 
employer’s languagé had contributed to excite. 

Anna Lo Pizza, the woman killed’ in the Lawrence riot, was 
one of the strikers. Everybody knows that Ettor and Giovan- 
nitti neither killed her nor wanted to have her killed. Théir 
alleged responsibility for her death is wholly indirect. This 
doctrine of constructive murder is so unusual that the case is at- 
tracting great attention in foreign countries, and working people 
all over the world are holding meetings and passing resolutions 
of protest. 

Those of us who believe in law and order, who wish to see 
order kept and law respected, have reason to feel deep eoncern 
over anything which encourages the impression that there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor. Arresting the two 
strike leaders for murder and holding them without bail has 
stirred up more class hatred and disaffection toward the gov- 
ernment than Ettor and Giovannitti could possibly have done 
if at liberty, supposing them to be as black as their worst ene- 
mies paint them. : 

It is a legal offence to incite to riot, and anyone who can be 
shown to be guilty of it should by all means be punished. But 
intemperate language is one thing and murder is another. If 
they can be treated as one and the same, such a precedent may 
lead to almost any lengths. 

Many people say that Ettor and Giovannitti are pestilent 
agitators, advocates of untrue and objectionable doctrines, and 
that it is a good thing to get them out of the way, on any 
ground. But such talk is anarchism pure and simple. In the 
United States it is not a legal offence to be a pestilent agitator, 
or an advocate of untrue and objectionable doctrines, If it were, 
Minnie Bronson would at this moment be languishing in jail. So 
would hundreds of others. Again, it is said that Ettor and 
Giovannitti belong to a lawless organization. The Standard Oil 
Company was proved to have been a lawless organization, and 
it had been responsible for deaths enough; yet no one connected 
with it was held for murder. Most of the big trusts are popu- 
larly Delieved to be thogoughly lawless, but it is not treated as a 
crime to belong to them, The Ettor-Giovannitti case has branded 
into the minds of thousands (already dissatisfied) the conviction 
that a course of procedure is being taken against leaders of labor 
that would never be taken against leaders of capital; and the 
natural result is extreme bitterness. 

It would be too much to predict that equal suffrage will put 
an end to this sort of thing. But women’s circumstances for 
centuries have caused them to develop tact, and also humani- 
tarian feeling. When they have learned to understand public 
questions, and have their fair share in deciding them, it may 
yeasonably be hoped that they will help to work out some better 
way of settling labor troubles than the way most frequent now— 
a savage and unscrupulous warfare, in which, as in all war, the 
heaviest suffering falls upon the innocent. 





A. 8S. B. 








suffrage is to them a subject of airy indefiniteness. They only 
know that the newspapers say that suffragettes break windows, 
and that English women have an improper predilection for the 
prison-house, 

Truly these are they who “having eyes, see not.” Being 
warmly housed and comfortably watched over by the husband 
on whom they live, how could they be expected to see the 
harrowing conditions under which other women, victims of the 
white-slave traffic, have to exist? When their own children are 
most lovingly watched over and protected, what should direct 
their vision to the hundreds of babes that die every year, or 
to the chidren of the poor, who are run down in the crowded 
thoroughfares? Living in quiet serenity, why should they re 
alize the crude, harsh labors of their struggling sisters? They 
are not without hearts, these who oppose our cause; they are 
not without minds, these who apparently are thoughtless; they 
are untouched by the sorrows of the world because they have 
never been told. 

Perhaps you and I have a responsibility here, the respon- 
sibility which belongs to every woman who knows. Little 
classes of regular study might easily be established by us in 
every city, in every town where Fortune gives us to dwell. If 
a mite of knowledge were scattered in with our idle summer 
talk, it might show the truth to one or two of these women who 
know not the truth. If every member of every woman’s club 
should organize a Woman's Progress Committee, some would 
have a chance to know, The light of the truth must come to 
these women first, then, when the blind eyes are opened and 
they see the great facts there will be needed no persuasion, for 
Iiqual Suffrage will speak its Own story. 





If it is said that women cannot help defend the nation in time 
of war and therefore that they should not help to determine the 
nation’s destinies in time of peace, the answer is that women 
suffer and serve in time of conflict as much as men who carry 
muskets. And the deeper answer is that those who bear the 
nation’s soldiers are as much the nation’s defenders as their 
sons,—Senator Beveridge. 
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WHY WOMEN NEED 
A DIRECT VOICE 





(Continued from Page 345) 





of the county work is humanitarian. 
in Chicago there are the institutions 
for the infirm, the juvenile court, the 
hospitals, etc. Two-thirds of the 
county money is spent for such work. 


The Womanly Duty 


“It is the womanly duty to care for 
the sick, the aged, the feeble, and the 
children. What should a State care | 
for if it is not for child labor, legis- | 
lating when children should start 
work, and for the vocational school 
and half-time in factories? Who has 
to do with the children, with the 
teaching, but the women? Yet in 
regulating these things the women 
have been kept outside. Between two 
and three million children leave 
school at the sixth grade, and 90 per 
cent. never become skilled laborers, 
and earn an average wage of only 
$600, Their families will grow up, 
and their children will go to work 
prematurely. This acis badly upon 
industries. Only three States pro- 
hibit night work for women, and yet 
practically all Europe has discovered 
that night work impairs the second 
generation, 





“In federal legislation, what was it 
that the last Congress talked about 
most but Schedule K? Who buys the 
wool and spends the money for 
household needs? The whole ques- 
tion of the tariff comes back to the 
home, The food manufacturers have 
been obliged to put labels on their 
packages announcing their contents, 
and now we are trying to have the 
pure-food law enforced. Who buys 
the food, good or bad? The govern- 
ment is constantly extending these 
fields of activities. The prevention 
of keeping food tco long in cold stor- 
age and other matters affecting the 
housekeeping are being taken up by 
the national government, 


Even China Ahead of Us 


“Why is there this peculiar feeling 
about the ballot for women? It is 
nothing but tradition. The first vote 
in the Germanic tribes was taken on 
the question of war, and the expres- 
sion was made by the clashing of 
shields. It had to do with war and 
confusion, This idea has held ever 
since, and voting is considered un- 
ladylike. But voting nowadays has 
little or nothing to do with war. If 
men were consistent, all men over 60, 
those disabled or not measuring up to 
the standard, would not be allowed 
to vote. 

“China is far ahead of us, for in 
the Canton Parliament of 120 mem- 
bers there are ten Chinese women. 
The first three things considered by 
this Parliament were foot-binding, the 
sale of opium, and the sale of little 
girl slaves. There are fifteen women 
in the Finnish Parliament, which con- 
siders many humane measures, Go 
around the world, and when you see 
that women of China, Europe and 
Asia have the vote, you know the roots 
of suffrage are deep in the life of the 
people,” 


SUFFRAGISTS TO 
TAG THE VOTERS 





Will End Michigan Campaign in 
Unique Effort to Gain Support at 
the Polls 
Today wiil be tag day for the 

Michigan equal suffrage campaign, 
and the last day of active campaign- 
ing in Michigan. Over 500,000 tags 
are now in readiness to be distributed 
by the suffrage workers throughout 
the State. The Grand Rapids Herald 
says: 

“In keeping with the policy of a 
safe and sane campaign, this will be 
merely as a last reminder to the 
voters that Michigan women want the 
ballot. Tags will be given away, 
each bearing this inscription: ‘Nov, 5. 
Vote “Yes” for Woman Suffrage.’ 

“Tag day will mark the last active 
day of campaigning for the busy 
workers who have spent five months 
informing voters on the question of 
equal suffrage, assuring them that 
Michigan women want the ballot be 
cause it is just and right. Over three 
tons of literature have been sent out, 
prominent speakers from all over the 
country have toured the State, and 
an immense amount of individual can- 
vassing has been done.” 

Some of the instructions sent out 
to workers through the State to be 
observed on tag day are as follows: 

“Do not argue with or abuse voters. 
Lock pleasant. 

“Don't get excited. Preserve your 
womanly dignity. Keep sweet.” 





BRYAN’S DAUGHTER 
ARGUES FOR VOTES 





Says Mothers Need Political Knowl 
edge If They Are to Teach Their 
Sons 

Mrs, Ruth Bryan Owen, the daugh 
ter of William Jennings Bryan, made 
a good little suffrage speech the other 
night at Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont’s 
Headquarters, 

The Owens were in New York on 
their way from Jamaica to England. 
Mrs. Owen contrasted the women 
of her former home, Colorado, “where 
women’s political expression has 
reached its highest development,’ 
with those of Jamaica, bearing huge 
burdens on their heads. She said: 
“The woman who is informed on 
the higher politics makes a better 
daughter, a better wife, a_ better 
mother. Since the mother must 
teach her sons, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that she should have political 
knowledge, and, having that, she 
should be allowed to express it.” 





TO OREGON 





(Plea of a California Suffragette) 


By R. L. O. 





Oregon, o’er your fair State, 

Resolve to. make your women free! 

Enfranchise them--with Equal Rights, 

Grant them Justice—Liberty. 

Oh, henceforth let your laws denote 

Not half, but all your People’s Vote! 
San Francisco. 





OHIO CONVENTION 





The Ohio W. S. A. will hold its 27th 
Annual Convention on Nov. 14 at 
Columbus. 

Persons desiring information as to 
local arrangements should address 
Mrs. William Neil King, 170 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Columbus. All 
other inquiries should be addressed to 
the State Suffrage Headquarters. War- 
ren. 





“Husband: “I don’t believe that fable 
about the whale swallowing Jonah.” 

Wife: “Why not? That’s nothing to 
what you expect me to swallow some- 
times.”—Lippincott’s. 





Mrs. de Mover: “Good gracious! 
This is the noisiest neighborhood | 
ever got into. Just hear those chil- 
dren screech'” 

Maid: “The,’re your own children, 
mum,” 

Mrs, de Mover: “Are they? How the 
little darlings are enjoying them- 
selves!”’—Tit-Bits. 










- NEVADA NEWS 


-_—-- 


Over 40,000 leaflets of suffrage lit- 
erature, left over from the California 
campaign, and generously sent us by 
our neighboring State, have been 
made into Nevada literature by re 
stamping, and distributed ~-"* ~ 
We are pledging the candidates for 
the Legislature to support our amend- 
ment on its necessary second passage 
after January, to bring it before the 
electorate, and make Nevada more 
than a “near campaign State.” 
Copies of our new leaflet, “Women 
Under Nevada Laws,” were given out 
to every voter by committees of wom- 
en stationed at the Reno polling 
booths on primary election day. The 
voters invariably received it respect- 
fully and put it in their pockets for 
future reading. The two principal 
Nevada papers, the Reno Gazette and 
the Reno Journal, spoke appreciative- 
ly and approvingly of the earnest 
work of the women, commenting on 
their pluck in sticking to their posts 
through the long hours of a raw and 
windy day. 

“Pickéting the polls” with suffrage 
literature will be repeated on election 
day. 

Some confusion exists as to the ab- 
solutely non-partisan position of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society, and 
of its president. 

The president of the State society, 
Miss Anne Martin, was offered the po- 
sition of State organizer for the Bull 
Moose Woman's Progressive League, 
and declined it. Her position as a suf- 
fragist rendered a non-partisan atti- 
tude in State politics imperative, even 
though the Progressive party is the 
only party, besides the Socialists and 
Prohibitionists, that has placed an 
equal suffrage plank in its national 
platform. Miss Martin replied to the 
committee that she would take no 
partisan part in politics until she had 
a vote with which to back up her po- 
litical opinions, and that her only con- 
nection with politics was to help the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society se- 
cure the woman suffrage amendment 
in the next Legislature as a non-party 
measure. 

The same position of woman organ- 
izer was offered a member of the 
Equal Suffrage Society with a similar 
surname, Mrs. Margaret Mayberry 
Martin, and she accepted the position 
and resigned from the suffrage society 
because of the partisan attitude she 
had assumed. 

Members of the Nevada Equal Fran- 
chise Society were lately invited to 
confer with the executive committee 
at its regular meeting, as to the so- 
ciety’s attitude toward political par- 
ties in the present campaign. 

A large number attended, and much 
interest was shown in the debate over 
te adoption of resolut'ons to cover 
the present situation in Nevada poli- 
tics. The following were adopted: 

Whereas, Woman suffrage is in- 
dorsed in their national platforms by 
the Progressive, Socialist and Prohi- 
bition parties, and in their State plat- 
form by the Nevada Democrats, as 
well as by the leading members of the 
Republican party; and, 

Whereas, As voteless women a non- 
partisan attitude is necessary to an- 
tagonize no party and to win a safe 
majority for our bill in the next Leg- 
islature, composed of the votes of suf- 
frage supporters from every party; be 
it 

Resolved, That the sense of this 
meeting be that the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society maintain a non-par 
tisan attitude toward all political par- 
ties and party questions until the vote 
is won and the women are citizens, be 
it further 


Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Nevada Equal Franchise Society, 
in effect constitute the women’s party 
in the State of Nevada, whose domi- 
nant plank is to secure the enfran- 
chisement of women, and that we can 
consistently affiliate with or assist no 
other party whose dominant and 
avowed purpose is not full citizenship 
and equal rights for both men and 
women. 

Nevada is to have an unusual oppor- 
tunity this month in Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman’s lecture tour through 
the State in the interests of woman 
suffrage. She will speak at five differ- 
ent towns in crossing Nevada, closing 
her tour in Reno on October 28, where 
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MORE ATTRACTIVE 
THAN THE BAND 





Woman Suffrage Party Meeting 
Draws Twice as Many as Political 
Rally 





The women had more than twice as 
large an audience as the Republicans, 
who met on the same evening. The 
Republicans had a band, but the wom- 
en had Mrs. Jean Nelson Penfield, 
That was at the meeting held re- 
cently in Harrisburg, Pa., to organize 
the Woman Suffrage Party for Dau- 
phin County. Woman’s Journals, fly- 
ers and other literature were distrib- 
uted, about a hundred new members 
were added to the list, and the collec- 
tion more than covered all expenses 
Bishop Darlington was among the 
speakers. Miss Frances Elliot presid- 
ed. At Pittsburg, on the following 
night, a still bigger meeting for Party 
organization was held, with Mrs. Pen- 
field as chief speaker. 

The Party methcd of work was 
adopted by the State Suffrage Conven- 
tion two years ago. Since then Mrs 
Anna M. Orme, who was appoined 
chairman, has been organizing the 
State by counties. A number of dis 
tricts in or near Philadelphia are al- 
ready organized, and three in Central 
Pennsylvania are well under way. 


VERMONT IN DOUBT 





Unconstitutionality is now being in- 
voked against the municipal woman 
suffrage bill in Vermont. This meas- 
ure has been introduced in the State 
Legislature at every session for many 
years past, and has been championed 
by some of Vermont’s ablest jurists. 
The State Constitution provides that 
men 21 years old and having certain 
qualifications may take the freeman’s 
oath, and that only those taking that 
oath may vote. This is held by some 
to make it impossible to give women 
municipal suffrage without a consti- 
tutional amendment. Others point 
out that the Constitution does not 
Say Women may not take the free- 
man’s oath, and that the Legislature 


has already given women school suf- 
frage, 





“Why didn’t you arrest that man 
when I denounced him as a_ pick- 
pocket?” demanded the irate citizen. 
“I thought it was just a little politi- 





cal discussion,” explained the police- 
man.—Kansas City Journal. 
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PLAGE PATRIOTISM 
ABOVE PARTY 


ELECT 


ROOSEVELT & JOHNSON 
BIRD & COSGROVE 


And the other Progressive Party 
Candidates. 


This is A People’s Fight — A Battle 
For Human Rights. The People Can’t 
Afford Lavish Bill Board, Street @ar 
and Newspaper advertising. 

People will Triumph In This Contest, 
however, In Spite Of The Odds. 


C. E. WARE, Jr, 49 Brimmer St., Boston 


LIQUOR INTEREST 
AGAINST WOMEN 








Outlook Admits Breweries Are Fight- 
ing the Suffrage Amendments in 
Michigan and Wisconsin 





Editor Woman's Journal:— 


With reference to the alleged non- 
opposition of the liquor interests to 
“equal suffrage,” I should like to call 
the attention of your readers to the 
following extract, taken from the cur- 
rent number (Oct. 26) of the “Out- 
look”—a journal which has for years 
persistently opposed “equal suffrage.” 

“Michigan, where woman’s suffrage 
has the active support of the State 
Federation of Labor, the Grange, and 
of Governor Osborne, but is opposed 
by the powerful liquor interests.” 

‘Wisconsin, where the public-spirit- 
ed La Follette family are campaign- 
ing through the State in its favor. 
The Scandinavians of northern Wis- 
consin are practically a unit for wom- 
an’s suffrage, having been accustomed 
to Parliamentary suffrage for women 
in Norway; but the Germans of south- 
ern Wisconsin are indifferent or op- 
posed, since they still hold to the re- 
stricted ideas of woman’s sphere. . . 
The brewery interests of Wisconsin 
are also opposed to woman suffrage.” 
(All italics are mine.) 

John F. Twombly. 

Brookline, Mass. 


E. Ryan 


7,OW that the National Suffrage Association has been released 
from the burden of the expense and business management 
of The Woman’s Journal, many of our readers will wish to 
‘s present status, its plans and pros- 


We believe that our subscribers are entitled to this in- 
formation, although the general public, of course, has no right to know 


To those who have a right to know 


we, therefore, make the following announcement: 

1, We will send an account of the status, plans and prospects of The 
Woman’s Journal to anyone who wishes it, on condition that she be a paid 
subscriber and accompany her request hy ome new yearly subscription at $1. 

2. To anyone not a paid subscriber we will send the same informa- 
tion on receipt of three new yearly subscriptions at $1 per year each. 


1912, 


Your request for this information will serve two purposes: First, it 
will establish your confidence in The Woman’s Journal more firmly, than 
ever. Second, it will demonstrate your opinion of. The Journal’s useful- 
ness in winning the ballot and political equality. 
the welfare of The Journal or not, you will find it interesting reading. 
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, MARCH A SUCCESS 


Thousand Men and Women in Line, and 
Several Thousand Hear Speeches In 
Park 








New Jersey’s many active Suffrage 
Clubs were represented in the fine 
parade that marched through the 
streets of Newark last Saturday. 
Some of the mottoes on the banners 
were striking: 

“No country is free while a single 
class is without representation.” 

“If you would know the political 
and moral status of a people, demand 
what place its women occupy.” 

“A people learns to vote by voting.” 

“fg deny women the vote is to be 
false to American principles. It is 
harmful to the American spirit. Justi- 
fy the American ideal.” 

The Montclair Equal Suffrage 
League carried a panel asking: “Has- 
n’t your wife brains enough to vote?” 
and two boys whose sister was a 
marshal of the parade carried a ban- 
ner reading “Votes for Sister!” 

The parade formed at Lincoln Park 
and moved through Broad street to 
Washington Park, countermarching to 
Military Park, where the mass meet- 
ing was held. It was reviewed by 






street meetings next. Indeed, the fol- 
lowing Saturday a corps of workers 
from the Equal Franchise Federation 
of Western Pennsylvania—Pittsburg’s 
big Suffrage Club—started out with 
decorated automobiles to carry litera- 
ture and bills advertising the mass 
meeting for organization of the party, 
throughout the county. 

“The meeting scheduled for Friday 
night last was a surprising success. 
With Woodrow Wilson as an attrac- 
tion at Duquesne Gardens, and a 
downpour of rain, we feared that even 
Mrs. Penfield might fail to ‘draw.’ 
Even with those odds against us, our 
place of meeting, seating 3000, was 
well filled, with only a few vacant 
seats in the rear.” 

Miss Hays has good right to feel 
happy over the outcome, 





NEW YORK PARADE 





All the candidates and parties 
have been imvited to march in the 
great torchlight procession to be 
held in New York on the evening 
of Nov. 9. It was a delicate question 
in what order they should be mar- 
shalled, if all accepted. The manag- 
ers of the parade decided to place 
them according to the dates when 





Mayor Haussling and a number of oth- 
er city officials from the City Hall 
steps. The Newark Sunday Call says: 


“Great crowds covered the car | 


tracks all along the line of march. 
Thousands of men and women waved 
panners of yellow and black bearing 
the legend, ‘Votes for Women.’ There 
was no confusion in the line, and but | 
little disturbance on the part of the | 
spectators, The order cf the day | 
seemed to be to give a respectful | 
audience to the women who seek to | 
have an active part in the affairs of 
the government. The marchers were 
constantly cheered. 

“The pageant was headed by Chief 
of Police Corbitt in his automobile 
and a platoon of mounted policemen, 
followed by Voss’s band. 

“The most interesting figures in the 


parade were Mrs. Antoinette Brown | 


Blackwell of Elizabeth, Mrs. Alexan- 
der Christie of Bayonne, Charles C. 
Wakeley, 81 years old, and Miss Dor- 
othy Frooks of Bayonne, a 16-year-old 
high school girl, known as the ‘baby 
suffragette. Mrs. Blackwell and Mrs. 
Christie rode in the automobile of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage of 
New Jersey.” 

There were about a thousand march- 
ers, including two hundred men. Sev- 
eral thousand people saw the parade. 
It ended in a big mass meeting at 
Military Park, where many speakers 
addressed the crowd, from a platform 
and from automobiles stationed on 
the edge of the park. 





“HOLY CITY” SEES 
SUFFRAGE AUTO 





First Public Demonstration by Civic 
Club of Wilkinsburg, Pa.—Big Suf- 
frage Party Meeting 





A striking “Votes for Women” auto- 
mobile appeared in the magnificent 
parade at the recent silver anniver- 
sary celebration of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
a suburb of Pittsburg nicknamed 
“The Holy City,” which steadfastly 
refuses to be annexed. It is highly 
conservative, and has but one Suf- 
frage Club, which years ago changed 
its name to Civic Club, for self-prc 
tection. Miss Matilda Orr Hays 
writes: 

“Tt required not a little courage for 
the few faithful ones to disregard 
traditions and break into the stately, 
dignified parade, said to be the most 
beautiful and imposing ever formed 
in Western Pennsylvania. With 
‘Votes for Women’ and colors fiying, 
we entered therein! We also took 
advantage of the occasion to adver- 
tise the mass meeting for organiza- 
tion of the Allegheny County Branch 
of the Woman Suffrage Party, and 
gave a bit of publicity to The Wom- 
an’s Journal. A booth appropriately 
decorated, where refreshments were 
served to the crowds, added some- 
thing to the club’s treasury. At least 
one hundred Journals contributed by 
subscribers were distributed as sam- 
ples, with hundreds of the rainbow 
flyers and hand-bills announcing the 
meting for Oct. 18.. From early morn- 
ing until midnight we had this con- 
tinuous performgnce, and were jubt- 
lant that for once the conservative 
‘Holy City’ was obliged to take one 
good big dose of woman suffrage. 
Now that the ice has been broken, 


the respective parties adopted the 
| suffrage plank—Prohibition, Socialist, 
| Progressive, Republican (in New 
York) and Democratic (in New York). 
| The political organizations repre- 


senting the various parties will fall in 
at the end of the parade. The Social- 
ists have appointed a committee of 
| five men and five women to organize 
their contingent, and hope to have a 
thousand persons in line. 

Beatrice Forbes Robertson, on a 
| white horse, will be the General Mar- 
| shall, with Col. Frederick S. Greene 
}as one of her aides. 

Miss Inez Milholland will lead the 
procession of golden chariots, which 
will be drawn by milk-white horses, 
|the bridle of each held on one side 
| by a man in costume bearing a torch, 
|and on the other by a woman in cos- 
{tume, also bearing a torch. 
| The 5000 parade lanterns, specially 
|imported from Paris, have sold so 
| fast that many delegations may have 
it 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 


o use other lanterns and various de- 
vices for torches. 





| GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


No Kansas notes have come this 
week, Probably the Kansas women 
are too busy during the last days of 
their campaign. 


The Evening Star cf Newark, N. J., 
lately had a special edition, a Suffrage 
Star. It was gotten out by the Wom- 
|en’s Political Union of New Jersey, 
|with Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle as 
editor-in-chief, Mrs. Minnie J. Reyn- 
olds as managing editor, and a long 
list of society and professional wom- 
en as associate editors, Many promi- 
nent New Jersey men contributed ar- 
ticles, and the suffrage edition was a 
great success. 


Women may be given a vote in all 
city elections if a provision for wom- 
an suffrage is incorporated in the new 
charter of Cleveland, O., to be drawn 
up this year, acccrding to Tom 
Schmidt of the Cleveland Under- 
ground Rapid Transit Railroad Com- 
pany. “We looked the question up 
thoroughly and find nothing in the 
constitution to prevent municipalities, 
if they adopt a home rule charter, 
giving suffrage to women in munici- 
pal affairs,” he said. 





The Brookline E. S. A. has engaged 
a Headquarters at 40 Harvard street, 
Brookline Village, from Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 7. There are lantern-slide lec- 
tures and poster talks every afternoon 
and evening, also short speeches by 
distinguished suffragists. Tea is 
served every afternoon, and the fol- 
lowing hostesses are on duty at Head- 
quarters: Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, 
Mrs, Walter Channing, Mrs. Benja- 
min Pitman, Mrs. G. H. Page, Miss 
Townsend, Mrs. Gertrude Newell, 
Mrs. G. P. Morris, Mrs. Ida C. Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. Franklin Walter, Jr., 
Mrs, Gustay Lundberg, Mrs. Janet C. 
Bearse, Mrs. Thomas Gray, Miss Shep- | 
ard, Mrs. Connor, Miss Von Arnim, | 
Mrs, George Copp Warren, Mrs. C. C. 
Blake, Mrs. G. H. Perkins, Miss 
Edgerly, 
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it will not be surprising to hear of} WISCONSIN NEARS 


END OF CAMPAIGN 


Both Sides Working Hard—Liquor 
Interest Fights Women—Roosevelt 
Spoke for Suffrage 








‘ Folks is folks,” as Miss Zona Gale 
puts it, and Wisconsin folks is pretty 
good folks. Upon this we really place 
our faith now. Though the loyal hun- 
dreds of Wisconsin women campaign- 
ers have learned something more of 
opposition just of late than hereto- 
fore, still all were looking for and 
expecting it, and had tried in a way 
to anticipate it. Every one of the 
hundreds have lent themselves to an 
extra effort, another pull in these 
last days to counteract the effect of 
the opposition, and though everyone 
looks forward to the outcome of the 
election with breathless interest, it is 
not an idle waiting. Never were 
there so many leaflets distributed, so 
many letters despatched, so many 
voters personally called upon, so 
many hours devoted to unselfish 
work. If faithfulness, courage, good 
cheer, and all the other good things 
deserve reward, then surely the wo- 
men of Wisconsin deserve it now. 
Liquor Fights Suffrage 

Much work of the opposition has 
been done by the official organ of the 
Wisconsin Retail Liquor Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association. This associa- 
tion edits a magazine called ‘“Prog- 
ress and the Reflector,” which is 
called by them “an educational and 
practical journal cevering every 
phase of the retail and wholesale 
liquor and brewing industries.” For 
months they have devoted the great- 
er number of their pages not given 
over to the advertisement of liquor 
interests to propaganda opposing the 
enfranchisement cf women. They 
head their articles “Danger,” “Give 
the Women the Ballot and Industry 
Goes to Smash,” ete. From four to 
six Pages are devoted to pointing out 
the dangers of woman suffrage, and 
to careful instructions as to how to 
vote no, 

Though many who read the maga- 
zine will vote no, a considerable num- 
ber have emphatically decided to vote 
yes after a perusal of it. We have 
even found it advisable to get a large 
number of copies for distribution. 
Copies of the October issue have been 
given away by salocn keepers, and in 
that way a number have been secured. 
A canvasser’s outfit is really not com- 
plete unless it contains a number of 
“Progress.”’ The magazine is so full of 
distorted ideas, mis-statements, 
ridiculous cartoons and disgusting 
articles that it has a djstinet useful- 
ness when shown to fair-minded citi- 
zens, 

With the October issue, each per- 
son receiving a copy receives an al- 
leged comparison of Wisconsin and 
Colorado laws. Judge Lindsey, in a 
public speech in Milwaukee, showed 
his audience this comparison and de- 
nounced it with emphasis as a ma- 
licious and wilful misrepresentation. 
The comparison gives a complete list 
of Wisconsin laws and but a partial 
list of Colorado laws, and attempts 
to trick the readers into believing 
that Wisconsin has many laws which 
Colorado has not. 

This same circular, unsigned, gained 
considerable circulation earlier in the 
campaign, but since those distribut- 
ing it were doing so in direct viola- 
tion of the corrupt practices act, they 
were threatened with prosecution if 
they proceeded, and the circulation 
ceased. Now the same circulars are 
stamped with the name of “Prog- 
ress.” 

Antis Break Law 

The opposition is also distributing 
an article by Judge W. H. Timlin of 
the Supreme Bench. This article 
earlier in the campaign appeared in 
“Progress,” as well as in some of the 
newspapers. It is published by the 
National Association Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage in New York. Fortunate- 
ly we have strong woman suffrage 
advocates on the bench, who more 
than counteract Judge Timlin’s stand. 
Judge Timlin is one of the few promi- 
nent men willing to sign themselves 
as opposed, though many men have 
signed themselves in favor. 

Though Judge Timlin’s article is 
signed, with it is distributed an un- 
signed article, which hasn't even a 
union label to indicate where it was 
printed. It is headed “Do Women 
Want to Vote or Do They. Want to 
Hold Office?” Explicit directions are 
given to voters to vote “no” on the 
The distribution of this 











article is a distinct violation of the’ 
corrupt practices act, which forbids 
the distribution of campaign litera- | 
ture unsigned. All the county organ- 
izations were immediately warned on 
its appearance to take it to the dis- 
trict attorney’s. 
Anti Signers Scarce 

The anti-suffrage associ*tion in 
Dane County sent out a letter asking 
for the signatures of eighteen or 
twenty prominent men to a simple 
statement opposing woman suffrage. 
After two weeks or so the signatures 
had apparently not been secured, so 
another urgent letter was sent out 
with an appeal for signatures. The 
two successive letters fell into the 
hands of a prominent suffragist and 
were sent to the main office, where 
a statement was prepared for the 
press and county chairmen, giving not 
only the names of many prominent 
men, including the officers of the 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage in 
Wisconsin, but also the names of 
national and State organizations which 
had endorsed woman suffrage. This 
was published by a number of the 
newspapers, 

On the other hand, the suffrage 
workers have also been doing a num- 
ber of big things. 

Suffrage Cards in Street Cars 

In all the cars of the State, with 
only a few exceptions, a street car 
advertisement has been placed by the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 
The card reads: 

“Vote ‘Yes’ for Woman Suffrage, 
Nov. 5. 

“Women Vote for Home and Child. 

“Remember that while some good 
people are against Woman Suffrage, 
all bad people are against it. 

“If you receive literature opposing 
Woman Suffrage, find out who pays 
for it. 

“Paid for by the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage of Wisconsin.” 

Suffrage Edition of Leader 

Among the other big things, the 
cause was given a suffrage edition of 
the Milwaukee Leader, Monday, Oct. 
28. Mrs. Victor L. Berger was editor- 
in-chief, assisted by Miss Gwendolyn 
Willis, Miss Martha Heide, Miss E. S. 
Thomas and Miss Flora Gapen. Mrs. 
Berger, though a busy housewife and 
mother, has contributed time and en- 
ergy to make this an interesting num- 
ber. Among the features was an edi- 
torial page filled with splendid edi- 
torials by prominent men, a wom 
an’s page containing recipes and 
household hints by prominent women 
in the State, a column devoted to anti- 
suffragists, appropriate cartoons, and 
photographs of prominent Wisconsin 
workers. The edition was sold on 
street corners by about thirty young 
women. Though Mrs. Berger has not 
been in Wisconsin a great deal during 
the campaign, when here she bas ac- 
tively entered into the work. 

The campaign book also reached the 
last voter this week. It contained 
two pages devoted to the suffrage 
cause and two in opposition. This 
book will undoubtedly do a great deal 
of good for the cause. 

Many Speakers at Work 

Among the speakers, the foremost 
one is Senator La _ Follette, who. 
though not giving much time distinct- 
ly to the suffrage cause, is advocating 
it. Mrs. La Follette started out on a 
tour of the State with him, but has 
not been able to continue. Other 
speakers have included Mrs. Emily 
Montague Bishop, who has been mak- 
ing many converts; Mrs. A. V. Jack- 
owska Peterson, who is giving her 
entire time to work among the Polish 
people: Mrs. George Twitchell, who 
has given most of her time to work 
among the German people; Miss Kath- 
erine Finnegan, speaker for the work- 
ing people; Miss Belle Squire, Mrs. 
Rex McCreery, Mrs. B. C. Gudden, 
Miss Alice Curtis, Miss Edna Wright, 
Rabbi Samuel Hirshberg, Miss Zona 
Gale, Mrs. George W. Peckham, Mrs. 
Arthur Bartelt, Mr. A. Alfierri, ete, 
Francis Heney made one telling speech 
in Madison under the auspices of the 
Men’s League of Dane County. 

Roosevelt Spoke for Suffrage 

Ex-President Roosevelt, before the 
unfortunate and dramatic shooting oc- 
currence in Milwaukee, spoke in sev- 
eral places advocating woman suf- 
frage, among them Superior, Oshkosh | 
and Kenosha. 

Such prominent men as Gifford Pin. | 
chot, Gov. Robert M. La Follette and | 
Theodore Roosevelt spoke in favor of 


Superior, Wis., and the Socialists in 





ee 


Superior County have been canvass- 
ing fer woman suffrage in connection 
with their own. 
Capital and Dividends 

Judge Rogers, Fr. Atkinson, Mr. La 
Follette and Prof. E, W. Waite ad- 
dressed the people of Jefferson on 
Woman Suffrage, Oct. 24, and much 
enthusiasm was manifested. Mrs. 
Rose McL Seifert of Jefferson writes: 
“It seems to me that every woman 
must have a guilty sense of shirking 
responsibility who does not ask for 
the power which the ballot confers in 
order to help stamp out the iniquities 
of the White Slave trade.” 

Mrs. McL. Siefert replied to one of 
the young men in Jefferson who told 
her that he took no stock in the suf- 
frage organization, “The capital in- 
vested is good citizenship, the divi- 
dends are peace, contentment and 
equality in the home, and yet you take 
no stock in it!” 

Among the workers in the suffrage 
cause in Wisconsin are notable ex- 
amples of prominent women who have 
been actively engaged in other “up- 
lift” work. Among them is Mrs. Chas. 
J. BushneH of Appleton, an authority 
in playground and sociological work. 
She has supervised playground sys- 
tems with great success in Missoula, 
Mont.; Indianapolis, Cleveland and 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Bushnell 
writes: “Many leading people of this 
county are avowedly in favor of 
equal suffrage, and we find practically 
no active opposition.” 

Climbed Ladders for Suffrage 

Mrs. Rex McCreery, who is cam- 
paigning in western Wisconsin, re- 
ports great enthusiasm for suffrage, 
In spite of the cold weather she has 
been holding street meetings right up 
to date. Mrs. McCreery and Miss 
Blanche Fulton of Hudson, Wis., 
hired a horse and buggy October 22 
and started out to canvass the county 
for suffrage. In Roberts, Mrs. Me- 
Creery went into every store in town, 
and succeeded in getting the names 
of all but four men in town to her 
paper. There were four men at work 
on the second floor of a building of 
Which only the frame was up. Noth- 
ing daunted in her desire to secure 
every vote if possible, Mrs. MceCreery 
climbed the ladder. The men_ said 
that any woman who could keep her 
head level enough and who wanted 
the ballot enough to go two flights for 
it was certainly entitled to it. They 
signed the voters’ list, and promised 
to remember her and all plucky 
women on November 5, 


TEN THOUSAND IS 
GIVEN FOR VOTES 


Connecticut Women Open Purses for 
Ballot—Double Last Year’s Income 
—'‘Money Talks” 
The Connecticut W, S. A. held its 

annual meeting this week in New 

Haven. Even before the issuing of 

the call the clubs and leagues through- 

out the State were holding meetings 
to ccnsider what aid they could af- 
ford to the State Association in the 
large work that is planned for the 
coming season. The four largest 
leagues in the State — Greenwich, 

Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport 
each renewed their pledge of $1000 

for State work, The New London 

Equal Franchise League and the Mer- 

iden Political Equality Club were 

ready each to pledge at least half 
that sum, and the other leagues and 
clubs will contribute in proportion to 
their strength. The income of the As- 
sociation for the past year has been 

a little over $10,000—just about twice 

the income of the year before. 


SPECIAL FOR LIBRARIES 


We have a few complete sets of 
the bound volumes of The Woman’s 
Journal, dating back to its first year, 
i870. These are valuable for the ref- 
ereuce rooms in libraries. We know 
this from the number of inquiries 
that reach us every week, inquiries 
which can be answered only by refer- 
ring to The Woman’s Journal. 

Will you not order a complete set 
for any public library in which you 
are interested? The complete set, 
covering 42 years, may be had, pre- 
paid, for $75. Single bound volumes 
may be had, prepaid, for $3 per vol- 
ume. Order now if you want a valu- 
able suffrage reference book for your- 
self or if you want to help convince 





woman suffrage in their speeches in| the public through your library. 


Agnes E. Ryan. 
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College League Describes Practical Outcome of 
Equal Suffrage—No Harm, Much Good 
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The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. The College Equal Suffrage 
League of California has published 
for distribution in the campaign 
States a summary of conditions and 
results in California. It says: 

Are Women Interested? 

Are women interested in civic mat- 
ters? 

In Los Angeles, of a total registra- 
tion ~of 175,000, there were 80,000 
women registered during the first ten 
days after the suffrage amendment 
passed. All over the State, women 








Thousands of babies die every year as the result of impure milk. 
Ought not the mothers to have a voteon the law regulating the milk supply? 


who had been indifferent or opposed 
to the suffrage registered as a matter 
of course, and were among the first 


to organize for civic education and 
work. 
Were Women Represented? 
Were women represented before 


they had the suffrage? 

In one precinct of California which 
vave 139 votes against suffrage to 88 
for suffrage, there were 628 women 
who voted to 549 men, in the first 
city election after the passing of the 
suffrage amendment. In another pre- 
cinct that went against suffrage- (169 
against to 113 for), at the city elec- 
tion following there were 962 votes 
cast by women and 843 by men. Is it 
not strange to insist that women were | 
already represented by men when 169} 
men had voted to deny suffrage to wo- 
men in a precinct where 962 women 
afterward voted at the very first cp- 
portunity? 

Do Women Vote? 

Of the women who registered for 
the very first election in Los Angeles, 
95 per cent. voted. In some precincts 
in San Diego, 100 per cent. actually 
voted. In local elections throughout 
the State the average has been almost 
90 per cent. 

Polls in Better Places 

Are women contaminated by 
surroundings of the polls? 

Women do not have to vote in ob- 
jectionable places in California. The 
polls are now located in tents in the 
open streets, in schools and churches, 
and in other innocuous places, vide 
the fcllowing card from one newly- 
enfranchised citizen to another: 

“Voted at sun-up in a millinery 
shop! Came forth unsullied, with my 
interest in the home undiminished 
and my .womanliness intact! What 
about you?” 

In many precincts women served all 





the 


duties in order to vote? 


places are always in one’s neighbor- 
hood, so that frequently the house 
wife needs only to cross the street or 
go round the corner, taking not more 
than five or ten minutes cut of her 
busy day. 


the booths, and husband or neighbor 





Homes Not Neglected 
Are women neglecting their home 


Precincts are small and polling 


The children play about 








cares for the baby while the mother 
votes, 
Bad Women’s Vote Small 

Does the “bad woman” vote swamp 
the good woman vote? 

The registration of “bad women” 
in California has amounted to practi- 
cally nothing. For instance, in one 
city precinct frequented by such wo- 
men there were but two women’s 
names registered. In none of such 
precincts in the same city were there 
more than ten women registered, all 
of whom may have been respectable 
wives of workingmen who lived in 
those districts. 

Influence Versus Votes 

Is woman’s “influence” better thap 
her vote? 

In San Francisco the inspector of 
buildings says that now he can say to 
the builders, when they violate the 
law about air, light and space: ““There 
is one organization of voters (the San 
Francisco Civie Center, 220 Posi 
street), numbering over a thousand 
public-spirited women, who are going 
to see whether you viclate the law. A 
dozen of these women were out meas- 
uring up your new tenements, and if 
you don’t put up the right sort of 
buildings you will have all these vot- 
ers to reckon with.” 

In California there is now a com- 
paratively free leisure class able to 
look into the enforcement of the law. 
Pressure is put upon every city of- 
ficial to see that he does his work 
better. Officials are waked up to a 
sense of duty by fearless and watch- 
ful public opinion, and are giving bet- 
ter service since women have voted. 

Added Respect for Women 

Do men treat women with less re- 
speet? 

Since the granting of suffrage to 
women, the men of California in the 
minor courtesies of life are no less 


day long at the polls as clerks of chivalrous than they were before, 
election, even those women who had/| while in public life woman's advice is 
formerly been anti-suffragists. 


found to be valuable, and it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the added dig- 
nity and respect with which she is 
now regarded. Many men who had 
opposed woman suffrage after the re- 
cent elections honestly stated their 
mistake and said: “We are heartily 
ashamed that we vcted against wo- 
man’s enfranchisement, for we find 
women as keen of judgment and as 
thoroughly alive to public interests as 
any man.” 





By courtesy of “Life and Labor.” 


At a special session of the State 
Legislature, called immediately after 
the suffrage amendment was carried, 
a law not asked for or lobbied for by 
any woman was passed, exempting all 
voters from giving their ages at reg- 
istration, because it was feared some 
women would hesitate to do so. 


Study Clubs Organized 


Do women make intelligent citi- 
zens? 

All over the State, irrespective of 
occupation, color or race, the “new 


voters” (1) have organized clubs for 
the study of public questions, (2) 
have introduced civiz sections into 


existing clubs, (3) and have trans- 
formed hitherto moribund or aimless 
associations into live centers for civic 
study. 

The Northern California branch of 
the College Equal Suffrage League 
alone has organized twenty-three such 
centers with a membership of nearly 
3,000. There are several other State 
Leagues for civic study, as well as 
many smaller local associations and 
informal unattached clubs. “Study 
and service” ig the motto of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League. Normal classes 
have been formed to train teachers 
for the education of civic workers 
and lists and bulletins have been sent 
broadcast on registration, on voting, 
on primary election laws and on 
other subjects of particular interest 
to women, 





At the suggestion of Mrs. John A. 
Logan, a Clara Sarton Memorial As- 
sociation has been organized, with 
Francis Atwater of Meriden, Conn., 
as president, and Mrs. H. L. Reed of 
Dorchester, Mass., as treasurer. Mrs. 
Logan has offered the association all 
the profits om her book, “The Part 
Taken by Women in American His- 





tory.” 


erybody Should Go 
Everything is now in readiness for 
the National Suffrage Convention, to 
be held in Philadelphia, Nov, 21-26. 
Final arrangements were discussed at 
a conference of Mrs, Mary Ware Den- 
nett and Miss Jessie Ashley with 
leading Philadelphia suffragists at 
the home of Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Jr., 
last week. 

Monster Meeting in Square 
A monster meeting is to be held in 
Independence square, where six plat- 
forms will be erected. Among speak- 
ers expected to address the crowds 
are Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Harriet 
Burton Laidlaw, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss Harriet 
Grim (the suffrage cause seems to 
abound in Harriets), Mrs. Susan W. 
Fitzgerald, Miss Margaret Foley, Miss 
Elizabeth Freeman, Mrs. Ella Stewart, 
Mrs. Frances M. Bjorkman, Miss 
Maud Younger, Mrs. Crystal Eastman 
Benedict, Miss Rose Bower, Mrs. 
Laura Gregg-Cannon, Miss Martha 
iruening, Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
Miss Caroling Lexow, Miss Bakewell 
and Miss Rose Schneiderman. Dur- 
ing the meeting in the square Mrs. 
Charlotte Peirce will read the decla- 
ration of rights, issued at the Seneca 
Falls Convention in 1848, at which she 
was present. 

During the week of the convention 
Miss Elizabeth Freeman, Mrs. Har- 
riot S. Blatch, Miss Grim, Miss Fola 
La Foliette, Mrs. Beatrice F. R. Hale, 
Mrs. Crystal E. Benedict and Mrs. 
Marie J. Howe will campaign about 
the city making addresses in the vari- 
ous theatres between the ‘acts. 
Mornings and afternoons will be 
devoted to business. 

Distinguished Speakers 

The evening meetings will be of es- 
pecial interest to the public, as they 
will be addressed by people of nation- 
al reputation who will give their rea- 
sons for believing in woman suffrage. 
The guest of honor will be Baroness 
von Suttner of Austria, author of “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” and a winner of 
the Nobel peace prize. On one night 
the meeting will be presided over by 
Miss Jane Addams, vice-president of 
the association, and the annual ad- 
dress will be given by the president, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington, will 
be one of the speakers. M. Carey 
Themas, president of Bryn Mawr, will 
have charge of College Night, when 
a number of distinguished educators 
will be on the program. The National 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
will conduct an evening meeting, pre- 
sided over by James Lees Laidlaw, 
and among the speakers will be Fred- 
erick C. Howe, president of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, New York; A. S. G. 
Taylor, organizer of the Connecticut 
Men’s League; Witter Bynner, promi- 
nent in the Harvard College Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, and the 
distinguished authors, Reginald Wright 
Kaufman and Jesse Lynch Williams. 

Boxes for Sale 

Boxes for the mass meeting, Nov. 
24, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
are selling so rapidly that it has been 
decided to hold a number 6f the re- 
maining boxes in order to allow State 
Associations to occupy them, ‘The 
boxes hcld six, and are $15. Orders 
should be sent at once to Mrs. Law- 
rence Lewis, Jr., 208 Hale Building, 
Philadelphia,, Pa., and checks should 
be made payable to Dr. Anna P. 
Sharpless, treasurer. 

Seats on the first floor, except those 
reserved for delegates, are being sold 
for $1. The rest of the house will be 
free, and tickets can be secured at 
Headquarters, 208 Hale Building. For 
no other meeting during the Conven- 
tion will tickets be necessary. 

This will be a Thanksgiving Meet- 
ing, to rejoice over the victories; At 
Louisville last year the evening de- 
voted to California and Washington 
was the happiest of the whole Con- 
vention. 












OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
MISS FISH’S 
New Red Glove Shop 


44 West St. 


showing Gloves for Men, Women and 
Children for street and house oceca- 










for the Wisconsin W. 8. A, at tneir 
own expense. On their way 

they were in the railroad wreck at 
Chicago Junction on the B. & O., and 
Mrs. Funck received a severe blow 
on the head. She said afterwards: 
“I believe the B. & O. thought it 
would try to knock some of the suf- 
frage notions out of my head; but to 
do that would take a much harder 
and, indeed, a fatal blow.” 
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Educator Wafer 

Buttered 

Crisp, delicious and nourishing. 

A flavor that’s sweet and 

nut-like— the natural sweetness 

of whole wheat — Nature's 
most perfect food. 

I make this whole wheat Wafer 

just as my father, Dr. William L. 

Johnson, made it—guarding strictly his 

standard of pure food excellence—the 
standard he set for all 


EDUGATOR 
GRAGKE 


the best materials are used. 
Pure spring water from our own wells. 
Selected wheat, rigidly inspected. Flour, 
stone-ground in the Educator mills. 

But the baking—that’s the real secret. 
Specially equipped ovens bring out a 
richness of flavor, a delicacy of texture 
—delightfully different from anything 
you have ever known. 

Buy some Educator Wafers from 
your dealer today —in tins, ten-cent, 
air-tight pes Sten or in bulk. 
Look for the name Educator on every 
package and cracker. 

Trythem buttered—in place of bread. 
Also unsurpassed for sardine, of peanut 
butter sandwiches — use Educator 
Peanut Butter. 


Read mynext little talk whichwill appear 
soon in the Boston Globe, Post, Herald, 
and Christian Science Monitor. 


Prorate foblren (Gio 
JOHNSON Epucator Foon Company 
BOSTON 
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To The Dealers 

If you're in need of Educator 
Wafers, or any of the other kinds 
of Educator Crackers, just phone 
Fort Hill 3710, or write our 
Boston Office,37 Batterymarch 
Street. Your orders will be given 
prompt and careful attention. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 





GILT EDGE, thé only ladies’ shoe 
dressing that positively contains OIL. 
Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s boots and shoes, shines without 


rubbing, 2c “French Gloss,” 10c. 
STAR combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russet or tan 
shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 2c. 
“QUICKWHITE” (in liquid form 
with sponge) quickly cleans and whi- 
tens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 25c. 
BABY ELITE combination for gen- 
tlemen who take pride in having their 
shoes look At. tores color and 
lustre to all black shoes. Polish with 
a brush or cloth, 10c. “Elite” size, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep the kind 
you want, send us the price in stamps 
for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 




















